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TORCHES 


By Roy F. SOULE 


[The atrocities mentioned in this story are 
taken from “The German Terror in France,” 
by Arnold J. Toynbee, late fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. They are verified. This 
book, containing accounts of hundreds of 
verified atrocities, is published by Hodder & 
Stoughton, London, New York and Toronto. | 


IRE—man’s greatest servant and his 
most merciless master. 

Fire under control has done wonders 
in the development of mankind. From raw 
food to cooked food was the first advance. 
Then fires warmed man, helped him to com- 
bat the elements. Fire melted his iron, drove 
his locomotives, pushed the prows of his 
Ships into the seven seas, gave him light to 
lengthen his day and improve his mind. It 
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has become extremely difficult to think of 
fire, under control, as anything but the help- 
ful, constructive servant of mankind. 

It took Germany to make it a terror. It 
took men born and raised, tutored and 
trained in German environment, to direct 
fire as it might be diverted in hell. When 
the German army, trained -and equipped be- 
fore this war, came swinging into Belgium 
and France, great numbers of men in every 
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regiment were equipped with axes, axes that 
were commonly and continuously used to 
smash open the doors of houses to admit 
other squads of men, also in every regiment, 
who carried all the materials for setting 
quick destructive fires. Part of their regu- 
lar equipment was a substantially made 
pouch well filled with incendiary bombs. 
Strange equipment, strangely trained spe- 
cialists in an army prepared for defensive 
warfare. These men and their equipment 
tell who started this war and give a pretty 
accurate idea of what they expected to do. 
In this story, “Torches,” we are going to tell 
of the actual work of these flame fiends. 


Six Houses Set Aflame 


T Ferrieres six houses were lighted by 

the Kaiser’s fire specialists and while 
they were at work a French soldier got a 
bead on one of them and his bullet sent that 
Bavarian to hell. Too bad he couldn’t have 
taken his equipment along. It would have 
heralded the coming of a skilled workman 
who had brought tools with him. After fir- 
ing, the French soldier took refuge in a house 
further down the street. 

German justice—prompt revenge—a man 
and his wife were quickly forced into the cel- 
lar of one of the burning houses and at the 
point of bristling bayonets kept there until 
they suffocated. 

Try to imagine the scene at Douy-la- 
Ramé in the Department of Seine-et-Marne; 
the Germans burned down the mill and tried 
to throw a milli hand into the flames. 

On Nov. 4, 1916, seventy civilian inhabi- 
tants of Monceau were murdered. The 
massacre was monstrous. Entire families 
were wiped out. A father leading his little 
child by the hand was shot and the next 
volley took the life of the little one. In the 
garden back of another household they shot 
a boy of 18, carried off the other son and the 
father to the Chateau Baslieu, and shot them 
there, with other civilian prisoners, against 
a wall. They shot the son first; then they 
compelled the father to stand close to his 
son’s feet and to fix his eyes upon him, and 
shot him in that position. The boy shot in 
the garden had at his mother’s entreaty been 
carried into the house by neighbors and laid 
on a bed. Next morning the Germans asked 
what had happened to the corpse and, hear- 
ing, piled straw round the bed and set it on 
fire. 

At Lodelinsort two young men and their 
father were bound together by the Germans, 
and after the boys had been shot, one of the 
father’s hands was cut off. Two drunken 
German stretcher bearers who paused to en- 
joy this spectacle left their stretchers long 
enough to set fire to several other houses. 

In Charleroi 160 houses were burnt. The 
incendiarism was carried out systematically, 
under officers’ command. They put straw 
into cellars where injured people were still 
alive and applied the torch. Hundreds of 
Germans saw and cheered this act. 
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Seen at a Hospital 


GUPPOSE you or some other well-to-do 
American were to equip a fine Red Cross 
hospital. The kindly compassion in your 
heart fitted it with hospital cots; cool, clean 
sheets; thick, soft mattresses; your operat- 
ing room was a model and no detail was 
omitted which could in any way make 
wounded men more comfortable. Such a hos- 
pital was prepared by the Christian Brothers 
of Montigny-sur-Sambre. Picture a battal- 
ion of German soldiers; listen to the sharp 
command for the torch squad; see them step 
gladly forth to do as they were bid; note 
their neat leather bags full of small round 
pellets. These regular incendiary men start 
a flame, then throw handfuls of their pellets 
into the blaze. Sharp little explosions follow 
and the flames respond fiercely. In a short 
time the Christian Brothers’ Red Cross hos- 
pital was a mass of charred ruins, while the 
men who prepared that haven of mercy were 
being marched away by a group of trained 
fiends who were beating them mercilessly. 

At Gougnies the Germans burned twenty- 
seven houses, including one which the owner 
had converted into a Red Cross hospital. 
Ten wounded French soldiers were burnt to 
death in this house, and the owner, an old 
man, was shot next day. By the Power 
of Almighty God, we don’t want a premature 
peace. 

In Tamines 76 houses were burned. At 3 
o’clock in the morning they broke into a 
house, set it on fire, drove the family out by 
blows with their rifle butts and then ordered 
them to march on. They broke the pumps 
that their work of destruction might be com- 
pleted. 

Following the road from Soissons to 
Chateau-Thierry the Uhlans came to Har- 
temmes-et-Taux. They pillaged the town. 
The entire population with but three excep- 
tions were women and children. These three 
men took refuge in a cellar. Straw was 
heaped in the opening and again the torch. 
A prisoner was then forced to go into the 
smoke-filled cellar and bring out the results. 
He made two trips, brought out the sicken- 
ingly scorched remains of two -men and then 
fell half suffocated. More German efficiency. 


Burned to Music 


Jean Lecourtier lived in Triaucourt. He 
had lived there a long time, for he was sev- 
enty years of age and loved his village as 
only a Frenchman can. Triaucourt was 
burned to the music of a piano, played by a 
soldier musician in the presence of the bodies 
of murdered civilians, and to the same music 
the flames which consumed Jean Lecourtier 
and a little two-year-old companion crackled 
and hissed accompaniment. 

At Jarney, a village on the road between 
Verdun and Metz, five Bavarians stood in 
front of a burning home, crouched in the 
attitude of sportsmen waiting for a hare to 
jump from cover. The incendiaries had ap- 
plied the torch of Kultur and, like true Hun 
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sportsmen, were giving their victims the 
choice of death by fire inside their homes or 
by bullets as they rushed from their doors. 
This beastly game was common. 

Once more those kindly Bavarians, who 
are beginning to yell ‘““Kamerad” and when 
captured enlarge upon their story that they 
were forced by the Prussians to commit 
atrocities—once more they joyously executed 
orders at Fresnes. When they evacuated the 
town they shot the acting mayor and his 
son, set their house on fire, and for full 
measure their bloody bucket of crime was 
heaped to overflowing by throwing the son’s 
wife and another woman alive into the 
flames. With the shrill terror of these young 
women shrieking anguish to high heaven, the 
Bavarians formed their lines and marched 
away under the crime-soaked banners of 
Germany. 

At Faubourg de Nancy a number of people 
were hiding in the cellar of M. Vasse. At 
4 o’clock in the morning fifty German sol- 
diers rushed into the house, set it on fire in 
a score of places and then stood at the doors 
and windows striking down the helpless 
civilians as they tried to escape. Men, women 
and sweet little children were bludgeoned to 
death in this German-created shambles. 

A WOUNDED boy of 14, thrown into a 

burning building; the father of five lit- 
tle children roasted alive in a bonfire—the 
burnt body was recovered; torches, inflam- 
mable liquids, squirted with hand pumps, 
more of those flame pellets—these used at 
Raon-l’Etape, while the machine gunners 
fired from a sisters’ hospital upon which the 
French artillery would not fire. Six men of 
St. Giles were tied arm to arm and conducted 
to Lebbeke. The Germans put their eyes out 
and then bayonetted them by the light of 
burning buildings, and a young man 23 years 
of age jumped from the top of a burning 
building in Alost. His bone crunched like 
meat in a grinder as the German gun butts 
jammed hurriedly to express German dis- 
appointment that the flames had _ been 
cheated. 

One more and we have finished. At a place 
called Haut-de-Vormont the yermans 
marched up to the house of M. and Mme. 
Lingenheld, seized the son, 36 years of age, 
who was wearing the brassard of the Red 
Cross, tied his hands behind his_ back. 
dragged him into the street and shot him. 
His terrified mother running from the home 
saw him move. “Thank God, my boy still 
lives,” was her thought as she noted the 
signs of life. But a German trooper saw 
that same indication of life and his craven 
soul rejoiced as he caught up a can of petrol 
which he poured over this helpless Red Cross 
worker. Another trooper applied the torch 


and in the presence of his terror-stricken 
mother this boy’s body was consumed and 
his soul passed into the presence of his God 
and Maker. 





‘THERE are two torches shown on 





The Two Torches 
the 


title page of this story. One the torch 


of treachery, the other the torch of Liberty. 


As God gives you the light to see, live, love 


and suffer, what of the days to come? 


3efore the war we bought candle pitch 


and similar products from Germany to the 
amount of a million pounds annually. 
bought some oils, we bought three million 
pounds of coal tar, we bought matches and 
torches. 
to build up the greatest army that has ever 
threatened the peoples of peace. 


We 


The profits from our trade helped 


When the light of peace glows dimly on 


this battered world once more, will those 
trade relations again prevail? When the last 
sickening smell of burning flesh has been 


blown from France and Belgium, will our 
money again take up its broken flow to Ger- 
many and Austria to purchase these in- 
flammable items of commerce? 

Possibly. By a fantastic leap of the wild- 


est imagination this dream may materialize, 


but by the eternal power of men and women 
born and developed in this democracy, it 
seems no more probable than that Liberty 
with its enlightening torch should stoop to 
join incendiary fiends who have touched the 
flame of hell to those occupied parts of the 
land of Lafayette. 

We’re through with German-made _ prod- 
ucts in America. Our trade with the Cen- 
tral Powers is not merely suspended. It has 
been burned to ashes by the torches of Ger- 
many’s incendiary army, and he who en- 
deavors to splice those scorched strands of 
commerce does so against the will of the 
men and women who have sent their sons 
over there to tear from the Kaiser his 
Princes, his Prussians and his Bavarians, the 
torches that light them as they ply their hel- 
lish trade. 

In the name of the liberty of future gen- 
erations, no more German dnd Austrian- 
made goods for America. 

Mr. Buyer, it’s up to you. 


100 Per Cent American 


HERE are two letters reproduced at the 

close of this editorial. One is from a 

well-known retail hardware merchant 
in St. Joseph, Mo., written to the secretary 
of his state’s Retail Hardware Association 
and the other is the reply. 

These letters are worth more than passing 
comment. Frederick K. Neudorff of the 
Neudorff Hardware Company takes excep- 
tion to the campaign, “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up To 
You,” which has been launched and is being 
vigorously pushed by this publication, and 
he takes particular objection to Kenneth 
Graham Duffield’s great poem “The Oath,” 
which was published in the Aug. 8 issue of 
HARDWARE AGE. He believes that “this sort 
of publicity, by suggestion at least, will do 
much harm because many millions of Ameri- 
cans have German names. The thoughtless 





will follow such suggestions to the detriment 
of the business of such Americans regardless 
of any degree of patriotism.” Mr. Neudorff 
then goes on and states that his father left 
Germany in ’48 and became a Union soldier 
in the Civil War and that no one can question 
the loyalty of his family, yet he has lost trade 
by our hate propaganda. He then goes further 
and states that fully seven-tenths of the hard- 
ware men in the country are descendants of 
the enemy nations at war. I don’t know 
where Mr. Neudorff gets the figures and he 
may be right, but it sounds like a wild guess. 
However, there are a great many hardware 
merchants in the United States and hardware 
manufacturers in this country who have 
names that look as if they might have orig- 
inated in the countries with which we are at 
war; for instance, I have a letter in front of 
me from Hugo Weidman, Manager of Sales 
of the National Tube Company of New Or- 
leans, La. He says, “‘Mr. Buyer’ is a 
step in the right direction. I have’ many 
friends traveling in Central and South Amer- 
ica who I think would be much benefited by 
reading this article and I want to send it to 
them.” Mr. Weidman doesn’t seem to be 
worrying about a German-sounding name; he 
is going right on and making that name 100 
per cent American. 

Then there is an American by the name 
of Kaufman, he is one of the best writers on 
the New York Globe. His name sounds a 
whole lot like German, yet this is what Kauf- 
man says about our campaign: 


“Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You” 


Address the HARDWARE AGE at 239 West Thirty- 
ninth Street. Ask for a copy of Roy F. Soule’s “Mr. 
Buyer, It’s Up to You.” It is a summary of the 
reasons why this organ of the hardware trade asks a 
boycott of all German and Austrian wares. No 
mincing. A punch in every paragraph. Ghastly? 
Yes, but true. It tells the uses to which German 
razors and the like have been put. It tells how out- 
rages were committed in France. It tells what a 
hideous slogan “Made in Germany” has come to 
mean. It tells enough to convince every buyer that 
German trade is a thing of yesterday. Get it. Dis- 
tribute it. 

There is little doubt about it that Kaufman 
is a member of the 100 per cent American 
Club. 

Then there’s a concern over in Bellefonte. 
Pa. The proprietor’s name is H. Schaeffer ; 
by George, that certainly sounds German. 
Schaeffer writes a letter in which he says, 
“ ‘Mr. Buyer, It’s Up To You,’ sounds good 
tome. I want twenty-five or thirty copies of 
it, as I believe it will do the buyers in our 
town a lot of good.” Blame little doubt as to 
which side of the fence Schaeffer stands on, 
and I’ll bet right here that his name stands 
for Americanism to the core in his town. 

Then there’s a letter from a manufacturer, 
Mr. Glendon A. Schubert of the August 
Schubert Wagon Company, Oneida, N. Y.. 
Good old German name, but this redhot 
American says, “Send me a large quantity 
of ‘Mr. Buyer, It’s Up To You,’ and I will 
send them out with my 250 letters a week. I 





will personally see to the distribution of this 
propaganda, for it’s good. Many thanks for 
putting me in touch with it.” Glendon Schu- 
bert still keeps his German name but, by the 
holy mackerel, he’s put an American mean- 
ing to it. 

Over in Hartford, Conn., there’s a well- 
known advertising concern called the Man- 
ternach Company. That name certainly 
sounds German, or Austrian, yet they write 
asking for copies of “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up To 
You” and say, “This is great work, keep it 
up.” That name might have been originated 
back in Germany a few centuries ago, but it 
is standing squarely on both feet, a full- 
fledged American name now. 

Out in Chicago there’s a big advertising 
agency known as the Schuman Advertising 
Agency. The president, Mr. R. R. Schuman, 
writes me, “I can’t find words sufficiently elo- 
quent in praise of that splendid editorial ‘Mr. 
Buyer, It’s Up To You.’ I read it word for 
word and repeated and the more I see of it 
the more I am impressed with the vital im- 
portance of the message that you have put 
across so well. Send me additional copies.” 
Now Schuman sounds German. Maybe Roy 
Schuman’s great-great-great-grandfather had 
his bunions trimmed by the same fellow that 
did work for Bismarck, but the Roy Schuman 
we know is red, white and blue every minute 
of the day and he has made this name Schu- 
man an American name without a tinge of 
German in it. 

Then I got a letter from Schoonmaker Com- 
pany, Seneca Castle, N. Y., which was signed 
by H. W. Schoonmaker. Gee Whittakers! 
There’s a German name, but right at the bot- 
tom of this man’s request for twenty-five 
copies of “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You,” he 
wrote a postscript in his own hand and under- 
scored liberally, “This is the best yet.” 
Schoonmaker may be Holland Dutch and it 
may be German; I don’t care what it is, a lot 
of people in America might think it was Ger- 
man but, by jove, this Schoonmaker is an 
American and the people in his community 
know it, for he is working, living, being an 
American every day of his life. 


Sounds American 


Then I’ve got a letter from Steiner & 
Voegelty, Pittsburgh, Pa. If that name isn’t 
German I don’t know sauerkraut when I see 
it, but this concern writes us, ““We have read 
with much interest your editorial, ‘Mr. 
Buyer, It’s Up To You,’ and would say that 
the sentiment therein expresses our feelings 
exactly. We will be glad to have fifty re- 
prints and will be glad to pay for them.” 
Yep; this name may sound German all right, 
but this letter sounds American. We know 
this concern well and we know that the people 
in it are full-fledged, earnest, resourceful, 
willing, working Americans; they aren’t the 
kind of people that are going to run and 
change their name in the first wind that blows 
adversely against it. They are going to stick 
to their ship and demonstrate that their name 
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stands for loyalty and Americanism. 

Now. there are a stack of letters about two 
feet high on my desk on “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up 
To You,” from hardware people. A lot of 
them are signed by German-Americans; that 
is, full-fledged, honest-to-goodness Americans 
who have names that sound German, and 
these people aren’t worrying about “Mr. 
Buyer, It’s Up To You” hurting their busi- 
ness; they are calling for reprints of it to 
put out in their communities to help along 
the campaign. That’s the way for you, Mr. 
Neudorff, to stop effectively any damage this 
may be doing to you. You probably have 
been working on the big war issues. I feel 
that.such is the case; go to it for the Lib- 
erty Bonds, work for the Red Cross, the War 
Savings Stamps; work for the killing of 
German propaganda and the helping of 
American propaganda and you will be judged 
by your acts. I am glad you had a Daddy in 
the Civil War and I’ll bet that Daddy would 
rather see you worn to a frazzle working to 
whip Prussianism to a standstill rather than 
worrying about your name. 


Mr. Neudorff’s Letter 
St. Joseph, Mo., Aug. 10, 1918. 


Mr. F. X. Becherer, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mr. Becherer. On page 55 of the Aug. 8th 
number of the HARDWARE AGE is printed an oath in the 
shape of a poem by one Duffield. This sort of publicity, 
by suggestion at least, will do much harm because many 





The Clerk 


By Dr. FRANK CRANE 


From a talk with the manager of a store the other 
day I gathered the following items concerning what 
a clerk ought to be. 

You can be a clerk all your life, or you can rise 
to something higher. Your ambitious discontent 
may be either wholesome or unwholesome; you can 
tell which it is by whether or not it makes you per- 
form your present duties faithfully. 

The way to get a better position is to fill the 
position you have better than any one else could 
fill it. 

Be honest yourself, and if you are working with 
dishonest: clerks or a dishonest employer quit your 
job. 

A clerk’s best asset is being wide-awake, and that 
you cannot be unless you get plenty of sleep. 

Make your recreation contribute to efficiency in 
your work. 

Watch the clock when you go to work, but not 
when you quit. 

Be neat. Ninety per cent of store customers are 
women. Please them. 

Be polite. Everybody likes it. 
“Thank you!” 
Keep busy. 
thing, whether it is for you to do or not. 

be officious. 

Remember your customers’ names and faces. 
Train yourself in this. Keep a little book. 

Never argue. Never give advice. Never be flip- 
pant or try to be funny. Be pleasant. Don’t look 
glum. 

When a customer is dissatisfied, sympathize, don’t 
antagonize. 


Practise saying 


If you have nothing to do, find some- 
But don’t 
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millions of Americans have German names. The 
thoughtless will follow such suggestions to the detri- 
ment of the business of such Americans, regardless of 
any degree of patriotism. 

My father left Germany in ’48—became a Union 
soldier during the Civil War, and no one can question 
the loyalty of the family, yet I have lost trade by such 
hate propaganda as Soule, the Editor of the AGgE, has 
given much attention to, perhaps thoughtlessly. 

Fully seven-tenths of the hardware men of the coun- 
try, as I can figure out, are descendants of the enemy 
nations at war, and I write to you for suggestions look- 
ing to their protection in their peaceful, loyal pursuits. 

Thanking you in advance for your advice in this mat- 
ter, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
FRED’K J. NEUDORFF, 
Neudorff Hardware Co. 


Mr. Becherer’s Reply 


F. Neudorff, St. Joseph, Mo. 

My dear Mr. Neudorff: Your letter of August 10th, 
received relative to poem on page 55 of HARDWARE AGE. 

During these war times we must be 100 per cent 
American if we are loyal to our flag and this great 
country of ours. 

I’m fully in accord with Mr. Soule in publishing this 
poem in the August 8th issue of HARDWARE AGE. 

Also the one a few weeks previous, the title 
Buyer, It’s Up to You.” 

Read it, it’s good reading matter and I sincerely hope 
that the buyers of our large and small stores now, as 
well as after this world conflict is over, will remember. 

There are but one type of citizens in this free land of 
ours, loyal Americans, the rest are traitors. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. X. BECHERER, 


“ar. 


Sec’y Missouri Retail Hardware Association. 





Say “madam” or 


Don’t say “lady” or “mister.” 
“ere” 

Don’t talk price; talk quality. 

Talk positively, not negatively. 
not “Is that all?” 

Save something out of every bit of money you 
get. 

Don’t gamble. Invest. 

Pay cash for everything you buy for your per- 
sonal use. 

Enjoy your friends. Shun what is called society. 

Don’t keep up relations with anybody who dis- 
courages you. 

Read. Read systematically. If you are ever going 
to get on it will be because of what’s in your head. 

Associate with people who know more than you 
do, who have better manners than you have, and 
higher ideals. 

Be teachable. 
minded. 

By practice you can make your voice to have a 
pleasing quality. This you will find a great asset. 

Converse as much as possible with those who use 
good English. Learn to talk interestingly without 
the use of slang. 

Make your fellow-clerks like you by being unfail- 
ingly obliging and considerate, but don’t become too 
familiar with them. 

Find out and carry out your employer’s wishes. 
Remember instructions exactly as given. Write 
them down in your memorandum. 

Be obedient but not gushing, industrious but not 
officious, kind but not patronizing, positive but not 
egotistic, human but not weak. 

Which, after all, is good advice for anybody. 


Say “What else?” 


listener. Be open- 


Be a good 


(Copyright, 1918, by Frank Crane, and reprinted by 
permission. ) 





Selecting Lines of Accessories 


The Views of a Jobbing House After Nine Years of Experience with 
‘Motor Hardware” 


By CHAS. L. WHEELER 
of the Salt Lake Hardware Co. 


N reviewing our experience in handling automo- 
bile accessories, the writer has a very vivid 
picture of that department of our business nine 

years ago, at which time we started selling this line 
of merchandise. At that time accessories were taken 
on merely as a side line, and very little thought was 
given to the development of a department of any 
consequence, it being our policy to add only such 
items as were called for. Like most other hardware 
jobbers, we were afraid of the line on account of the 
fact that items which were good to-day were abso- 
lutely unsalable to-morrow. 

However, in nine years we have developed one of 
the largest departments in our entire institution. 
and, while the growth up to three years ago was 
not so pronounced, we can safely say our business 
has doubled each year successively since 1915. We 
attribute this growth in a large way, of course, to 


the fact that we have a very enviable organization 
capable of giving every line the very best sort of 
representation, and also to the selection of strictly 
high-class lines. 

We have unlimited confidence in the hardware 
dealer as a distributor of automobile accessories, 
and can safely say that a large percentage of our 
business comes from that source, and we fully believe 
that eventually the hardware dealer will be the 
logical distributor of all classes of accessories, for 
the simple reason that the average hardware dealer 
is a merchant, has a good credit rating, and knows 
how to sell merchandise at a profit. 


Selection of Lines 


T would improve conditions very materially if the 
dealer would consider more seriously the sugges- 
tions of the jobber’s representative in the selection 


Motor accessory and tool departments of Kilmer & Sons Co., Spokane, Wash. 
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Tire repair and vulcanizing departments of the Kilmer & Sons Co. 


of their lines. Unfortunately there are some sales- 
men who do not have the dealer’s interest at heart, 
and for this reason, if for no other, the jobber can 
be of vital service to the dealer. 

We are very strong believers in the idea of push- 
ing nationally advertised lines, as is evidenced by 
looking over our stock in which you will find the 
following lines which need no introduction: Penn- 
sylvania Vacuum Cup Tires, Veedol Oil, Tuthill 
Springs, Leak Proof Piston Rings, Ever Good 
Bumpers, Polson Blowout Patches and Reliners, 
Hess Bright Bearings, Stewart-Warner products, 
Klaxon Horns, Thermoid Brake Linings, Ever Ready 
Storage Batteries, and many other items of equal 
popularity. 

Every nationally advertised article has a market 
value, and it seems to us that the dealer who buys 
special brand material is inviting trouble, as the 
special brand business. in automobile accessories, as 
in all lines, has proven in the past to be very unsat- 
isfactory. 

It is very apparent that the average hardware 
dealer does not use the hardware jobber’s stock to 
advantage. We feel, without any reference what- 
ever to our own individual business, that if all hard- 
ware dealers throughout the country, regardless of 


the territory, would purchase their supplies from 
their local jobbers, the whole system of distribution 
would be greatly simplified, and the dealer could 
conduct a more extensive business on smaller capi- 
tal, with less interest, less taxes, less insurance, 
consequently a lower expense, and at a larger net 
profit. Co-operation is the keynote to success in 
the accessory business, and until such time as this 
condition actually exists neither jobber nor dealer 
can hope to derive the full benefit from their busi- 
ness to which they are justly entitled. 

In spite of war conditions, we expect to make 
1918 our banner year in the accessory line, as the 
automobile is no longer considered as a luxury, but 
is really a war necessity. 


New Advertising Manager 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa., an- 
nounces the appointment of Dale E. Andrews to the po- 
sition of advertising manager, taking effect Sept. 1. 

Mr. Andrews is a native of the Middle West and 
studied agriculture and dairying at the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture at Ames. Before entering the 
Sharples employ some two years ago he had been con- 
nected with a large agricultural publishing house in 
the West. 
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It’s a good time to display stoves and heating apparatus. 


does it. 


This is the way the Haas-Shuenk store, Hinton, Iowa, 


Free coffee and biscuits will make a big appeal with sharpening weather 


Hardware Tendencies of the Time 


A Glimpse Into the Next Few Months and a Tentative Forecast of the 
Lines and Items That Will Be Wanted 


By C. P. RUSSELL 


66 O man ¢an tell what the morrow will bring 
N forth” is a saying now often on men’s 
lips, and what with multiplying orders 
from the various governmental boards, the new 
draft, and increasing restrictions on all kinds of 
material, it would be a rash man who would ven- 
ture to forecast exactly how business will shape 
itself in the next few months. 

“C’est la guerre” (it is the war), as the French 
have been resignedly repeating to themselves for 
the past four years, is a phrase destined to become 
common in the United States, as conditions due to 
the war press ever harder and more uncertainly 
upon us. 

Nevertheless, as regards the hardware trade, 
there are certain signs and indications observable 
which may help the hardware merchant to prepare 
himself for the probable retail demands of the 
coming fall and winter. 

In the first place, the foresighted hardware man 
is already aware of the fact that one of the most 
acute anxieties affecting the American population 
as a whole at the present time relates to their 
winter’s supply of heat. The interest in this sub- 
ject is enormous and is rising steadily in propor- 
tion to the almost daily warnings from official 
sources to the effect that eight bushels of coal 
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must this winter be made to do the work of ten. 

In consequence there is a marked interest in the 
subject of furnaces, stoves, and all kinds of heat- 
ing apparatus. A window display or advertise- 
ment of heating appliances is certain these days 
to gain absorbed attention. 

The thrifty householder is now, or soon will be, 
going over his furnace, his stoves or his heaters, 
with the idea of putting these apparati in thorough 
repair for the winter, or if he finds they are ina 
doubtful condition, of replacing them with new 
and reliable articles. He will also soon be inspect- 
ing his house thoroughly with the idea of repair- 
ing it or reinforcing it in places where the pre- 
cious heat might have a chance of escaping. 
News wise hardware dealer has already prepared 

himself for the demand that is certain to 
grow out of this status of affairs, or if he has not 
done so, he will lose no time getting ready. He 
will exhibit and call attention to his line of fur- 
naces, stoves, heaters, repair parts and auxiliary 
appliances early and often. 

The sudden and overwhelming rush for small 
and portable heaters that took place last winter, 
when the coal shortage well nigh scared the 


Preparing for the Demand 
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Stoves and house wares up front in 


country out of its wits, may be repeated this win- 
ter, though it is possible the forehanded citizen 
has already learned his lesson and means to an- 
ticipate his needs so as to avoid the late scramble. 

In this connection, it is probable that the Fuel 
Administration will again renew its campaign for 
the use of wood instead of coal, in regions where 
this is possible, and the sagacious dealer will 
make sure that he has his share of heating ap- 
pliances that are adapted or adaptable to wood. 

Progressive merchants can strengthen their 
heating displays and advertising by making free 
use of the publications of the United States Fuel 
Administration, published by the Educational Bu- 
reau, U. S. Fuel Administration, Washington, D. 
C., especially the magazine called Fuel Facts, 
which is a mine of information in regard to heat- 
ing appliances and products. 

For example, the August 1 issue has an exceed- 


A. J. Ross’s store, Cambridge, Ill. 


ingly valuable article entitled “How to Run House- 
hold Heaters.” Quotations from this utilized in 
window displays, in folders and other advertising, 
will be a public service to the community and will 
strengthen the position of the dealer as a citizen 
who wants to be of help to his patrons. 

Some quotations from this article are as fol- 
laws: 

“Give your heater its first cleaning of the sea- 
son in the late summer and have it put in thorough 
repair. Broken parts mean loss of heat. The fire- 
box should be tight. Trivial cracks may be ce- 
mented.” 

“Rooms where you do not sit are more comfort- 
able if much cooler, as a rule, providing the air 
is kept a little moist. Get a thermometer—a good 
one. Use it inside, not hanging outdoors.” 

“All heat pipes in the cellar should be thorough- 
ly and completely wrapped with asbestos or simi- 


Window of handy tools built by William Fraser for the Foster Furniture & Hardware Co., Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
in honor of the boys starting for the army camps 
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lar covering to prevent loss of radiation.” 

“Storm-windows and_ storm-doors, weather- 
strips and such protective devices are economical 
of heat.” 








U. S. Food Administration. 

Or Br’er Rabbit better make his- 
se’f mighty skeerce en not go pro- 
jickin’ roun’ whar dere’s cookin’ 
goin’ on, ‘cause a rabbit in a pot is 
er goin’ ter look mighty good to mos’ 
ennybody ’fo’ long ’count er folks 
havin’ ter save on meat. *Sides 
folks’ll kinder have ter save dc 
wheat flour fer comp’ny en eat bread 
made outen dis vere “substitute” 
flour. Dat wise ol’ owl done say dat 
to win de wav you got ter feed de 
sojer boys dat’s doin’ de_ fightin’. 
Dat’s w'at’s takin’ de wheat cn meat. 


Cuts like the above ure supplied free by the Food Ad- 
ministration to interested publications. Advice like this 
can be connected with a display of guns and ammunition 


Note the references to repair parts, the firebox, 
the cementing of cracks, the wrapping with as- 
bestos, thermometers, weather strips and protect- 
ive devices. Dealers who are supplied with such 
commodities have a chance here to make quick 
and profitable sales. 


Food and Its Preparation 


NOTHER subject in which the public is vastly 
interested is food and the preparation of it. 
The prevailing shortage of labor and its certain 
increase this winter will find many housewives 
without a servant and facing the problem of do- 
ing their own cooking and housework. It seems 
certain therefore that labor saving devices for the 
home of all kinds will be in great demand. It 
would seem to be a good time to sell electrical de- 
vices and heaters of every nature. Aluminum 
goods, with their quick heating quality, economy 
of fuel, and general handiness should have an 
enormous call. Cold handle pans and well-knobbed 
pots should likewise attract the housewife who 
wants to spare her hands and fingers. 
Labor-saving house furnishings of all kinds will 
be looked upon with favor. Washing machines, 
kitchen cabinets, vacuum cleaners, carpet sweep- 
ers and sets of tools for the handy man about the 
house will doubtless sell as fast as obtainable. In 
connection with this last-named, dealers will earn 
the gratitude of many heads of families and also 
some additional cash, by laying in a stock of as- 
sorted lots of lumber to sell at retail. Dealers who 
are situated near a sawmill or lumber yard can 
often obtain a bunch of assorted lengths at a low 
figure. Weather stripping, boards and planks, and 
even slabs, will frequently be eagerly bought up 
by the family man who has a house to repair, a 
chicken house to mend or a piece of furniture to 
crate. It is extraordinary how hard it is in some 
communities to find even a piece of new board for 
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putting up a shelf. Progressive merchants can 
pick up some extra coin and render a real service 
by providing for this demand and advertising their 
stock. 

Another thing: With the new draft at work 
there will be an enormously increased demand for 
all kinds of goods that can be used by or given to 
soldiers. Shaving apparatus, wrist watches, alarm 
clocks, metal hair combs, pocket knives, comfort 
kits and trench mirrors ought to go like the tra- 
ditional hot cakes. It is hard to get some of these 
lines, it is true, but those merchants who are lucky 
in this respect ought to do a thriving business. 


Things to Kill Game 


EFERENCE to men in the service reminds us 

that all the shooting is not going to be done in 
France this winter. It seems probable that the de- 
mand for guns and ammunition will remain un- 
abated. The Federal Food Administration is even 
now distributing signs headed “Eat Game.” Game, 
to be eaten, must first be caught or killed; conse- 
quently the shotgun, the rifle, and the trap are 
going to be freely utilized. 

Another line which bids fair to undergo great 
stimulation is automobile accessories. The recent 
curtailment ordered in the manufacture of pas- 
senger cars, the official warning about the neces- 
sary conservation of gasoline, and the increasing 
use of the quondam passenger car as an indus- 


(Continued on Page 66) 


Shaving goods display by Duncan & Goodell, Worcester, 
Mass. Such articles will be in demand by the new army 
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Stroppers made the base for a window full of men’s articles by the Star Hardware & Supply Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. Not only were stroppers sold, but the sale of every other article in the window was boosted 




















Model kitchen displayed by Charles Brown & Sons, San Francisco, Cal., during “gas range week.” The result 
was “continued interest among the people both on the street and in the department,” writes the firm 





Gun and sporting goods department of Ware Bros., Spokane, Wash. 
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Note the display of outing clothing 


in the aisle 


trial and agricultural machine, all ought to con- 
tribute to the sale of accessories and all devices 
that will maintain the health and strength of a 
car, keep it running smoothly, economize gasoline, 
and foster low cost of upkeep. It ought to be un- 
necessary by this time to emphasize further the 
necessity for the hardware man to get in behind 
the increasing use of the truck and tractor and to 
be prepared with the parts and accessories that 
the spread of these will demand. The automobile, 
like the bicycle, has nassed the stage in which it 
was regarded as only a thing of pleasure; and 
there need be no fear that its use by civilians 
is going to be frowned upon entirely. At the 
present stage, any decided check laid upon the 
use of the automobile will create a_ serious 
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situation in the economic life of the nation. 

Goods are scarce. They are going to get scarcer. 
That is already a truism in the trade. But the 
live dealer is not laying down his oars on that ac- 
count. He is rowing into hitherto overlooked bays 
and inlets. For example, an increasing number of 
hardware men are finding pleasure and profit in 
handling toys and games. This line is proving to 
be a big booster at holiday time. The dry goods 
and other big stores carry these goods in profu- 
sion, it is true, but except in rare cases their toys 
are lost to sight in a welter of other goods. The 
alert hardware merchant can take hold of this 
line and do things with it. That has been proved 
in numerous cases by dealers who at first were 
skeptical. 








Scale rack-and counter of the P. J. Bowen Hardware Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. These are articles that will appeal 
to the housewife who wants to keep a check on the goods that she buys by weight 





Odd Lot Stock in War Time 


Merchants, Jobbers and Manufacturers Are Cleaning Up Sleeping Items 
and Helping to Conserve Raw Material 
By FOWLER MANNING 


General Sales Manager, Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


other day, made this comment on a situation 
that is right now offering big possibilities in 
every section in the land: 

“There hasn’t been a time in ten years,” he said, 
“that I have been as well cleaned up on odd lot 
stock as I am right now. In fact, my customers 
apparently have accepted as a condition of the times 
that the old right to pick and choose is off for the 
period of the war. I can sell anything that’s useful 
at a price proportionate to its real value by the 
present scale. It’s a great retailers’ market here 
and everywhere.” 

There is so much truth in what he says that it 
should be impressed on every merchant. 

For be the theory as it may, there are few hard- 
ware stores that have not more or less odd lot stock 
piled away, accumulated at various times, in various 
ways. The adoption of some new, more popular 
line, for instance, will often leave on hand a hang- 
over of stock that is neglected in the pushing of the 
new brand and before long relegated to a back shelf. 
It is not dead stock at that time any more than it 
was dead before the new line was taken on. It has 
merely gone to sleep and no one wakes it. Now is 


A N Indiana hardware merchant, in a letter the 


a time, however, when all these sleepers should be 
roused and put to work. 
The public is prone to freaks of fancy in its pur- 


chasing. It elects to favor one type or size, one 
design or finish, and to turn its back on other models 
quite as valuable intrinsically. But now when the 
war has laid such iron-bound restrictions on the 
supply of raw materials, it is no time to take these 
whims too seriously. 

As a matter of fact, the public is not more than 
partly to blame for the unpopularity of odd lot 
merchandise. It is the dealer himself more than 
the consumer who is guilty, for the dealer plays his 
favorites, too. He puts his power behind quick 
sellers and soon loses sympathy for the size or line 
that drags. And being human he lays these goods 
aside with the odd lots and passes on his way. 
The war is bringing need for these odd lots, how- 
ever, and the time is come when every retailer can 
move this merchandise, not at a bargain but for full 
value. 

Old Styles Can Be Sold 

‘Tass could be no better proof of this condi- 

tion in this market than the experience of the 
manufacturers themselves. At a recent meeting of 
one of the. associations this subject was discussed 
at length, and the testimony was all alike. Man 
after man told how the great demand for goods, 
reacting on the limited supply, had gradually awak- 
ened an appetite for almost any size and any kind 
of anything. The retailer, unable to satisfy the keen 
demand for the favorite model, has reached the 
stage where he asks the jobber’s man, ‘What can 
you let me have?” and he gladly takes the old model, 
or “the style that they closed out,” or the size a 
little bigger or a little smaller than his trade pre- 
ferred before. 

“It is the war,” he says to the consumer. “You 
will have to take this one and be glad we have it 
for you.” 


And getting it thus from a proper war-time point 
of view, the customer accepts the situation as he 
should. 

This is going on throughout the country and we 
cannot expect it to be otherwise until the war is 
done. One factory is sold up to the hilt on Govern- 
ment orders. Another has patriotically put half its 
capacity into munition making. Still another is 
so held down on its use of raw materials that it is 
forced carefully to apportion its output. The result 
is that the goods cannot be had in quantity enough 
to meet demand, and some of those who clamor to 
the dealer are compelled to accept something else 
and make the best of it. It is not the kind of 
substitution that is evil in its influence on the trade; 
rather it is the practical utilization of more avail- 
able substitutes that every one of us is cheerfully 
practicing at home each day to conserve the world’s 
supply of wheat and sugar. And the first step to 
be taken in this now-necessary conservation of man- 
ufactured merchandise is for the merchant, the 
jobber and the manufacturer to turn his sleeping 
odd lot stock into the stream of trade and bring it 
to actual use. 

That this is possible the reports that come in 
daily from Winchester salesmen evidence from 
every section of the land. Not only is it possible. 
It is not possible much longer to prevent it, for the 
demand in every market is strong. Men are making 
money. Higher wages mean freer spending—spend- 
ing for what? Why, everything the hardware store, 
the sporting goods store and every other kind of 
store has for sale. 

Public’s Buying Tractable 

AKE it in bulk, however, and the buying that 
the public does to-day is far more tractable, 
more reasonable and guidable than it has been in 
days gone by. The war has taught us that we can- 
not have our way in everything we buy. Five years 
ago, suppose the grocerman had told us that we 
could not buy wheat flour without equal weight of 
some cereal substitute. Suppose he had asked how 
many mouths there were to feed in our hausehold 
before he would sell sugar to us. We would have 
spurned his store forever more. But not to-day—it 
is the war. And so it is in selling firearms, tools, 
kitchen ware or paint. The customer is ready to be 
guided by the man who sells, if he is shown that 
there is need for conservation or that war conditions 
have restricted the supply and call for loyal co-opera- 

tion in utilizing the more available substitute. 

This situation, then, this state of mind, smooths 
out the difficulties for the merchant. If he will 
take his customer into his confidence and make the 
man and woman across the counter see the reason 
of it all, his stock problem will be much simplified. 
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Meeting Prices Regardless of Profits 


By A. W 


the assertion that he can sell an article as 

cheap as anyone else, especially when the 
customer complains that Brown is offering the 
same article at a price slightly under that of the 
merchant receiving the complaint. However, this 
chap has not actually examined the merchandise 
offered by Brown, does not know whether it is 
up to the same standard and again is merely 
taking the customer’s word for it, without first 
finding out if Brown is actually doing what the 
customer says he is. Aside from that he is not 
playing the business game as it should be played, 
and is not sticking to his known profit percentages 
over the cost of doing business. Again, he is 
putting himself in the position of the man with- 
out one price, and laying himself wide open to 
complaints from every regular customer and many 
transients who figure that they might be able to 
buy cheaper from him than elsewhere. 

A prominent retailer in one of the Middle 
Western cities recently adopted a maxim, or 
creed, which is printed on his sales slips, ship- 
ping tickets, cash register tickets, and stationery 
in general. This is a big house, buys in quanti- 
ties, discounts its bills, has a big working capital 
and bank balance, and able to buy and sell about 
as cheap as onyone. Its cards bear the following: 

“Our Creed—If you can buy it elsewhere for less 
return it. We'll buy it back at the purchase 
price.” 

This merchant is careful not to state that it 
cannot be purchased for less elsewhere, but he is 
taking it for granted that the same class of mer- 
chandise cannot be purchased for less in any 
average retailer’s store, and if it can, it is up to 
the customer to buy there, as he has placed his 
bottom price on the article and has no intention 
of selling for less. The fact that he is willing to 
refund the purchase price if the customer is not 
satisfied with the price, and can show that the 
article can be purchased for less elsewhere, is a 
fairly convincing argument in the customer’s mind 
that there is little chance of getting stung, and 
that he—the customer—is getting the rock bottom. 


Fine so often a hardware retailer will make 


The “As Cheap as Anyone” Statement 


However, the statement is made every day by 
some retailers to the effect that they can sell as 
cheap as anyone else. This statement is absurd. 
A few big concerns can sell as cheap as almost 
anyone else, but they can’t do it and really get 
away with a profit; and endeavoring systematically 
to handle business in such a way is bound to 
eventually bring them to grief. 

In the first place, a hardware business has to 
be a fairly large one to enable the dealer to pur- 
chase in quantities sufficient to obtain the more 
liberal discounts from jobbers or manufacturers. 
Next he must have storage capacity to carry the 
merchandise before the opening of the season, or 
between seasons, and he is bound to have a good 
deal of capital to finance carrying big stocks, espe- 
cially following seasons in which some big line 
fails to sell, even when heavily advertised. Being 
able to take cash discounts means a still lower 
purchase price, and the live-wire merchant must 
also have good bank credit and be in position to 
borrow capital to take such discounts when oppor- 
tunity permits. 


. WILLIAMS 


The statement is made every 


day by some retailers to the ef- 


fect that they can sell as cheap 
as any one else. This statement 


is absurd.” 


Two per cent in ten, twenty or thirty days, 
means a whole lot when the money can be bor- 
rowed from the bank at 6 per cent for a year, and 
borrowing money to take the cash discounts is a 
big factor in a successfully operated business. 

A few other factors which enter keenly into the 
ability to sell as low as the next fellow include 
ownership of the property in which the business 
is operated. No man can pay high rentals and 
operate as cheaply as the chap who owns his own 
property, business house, storage sheds, etc., and 
who is paying only taxes, insurance, etc., on the 
property. Then again, there is the small neigh- 
borhood hardware store where father, mother, 
son and daughter, or probably a whole flock of 
sons and daughters, are all busily engaged in 
selling merchandise for the store. 


The Family Operated Store 

(p= of the greatest evils in the hardware game 

to-day is in connection with the family oper- 
ated store. Many thrifty citizens enter the hard- 
ware business, or other retail industries. They 
raise a large family, and every last one of them 
aids around the store. Some handle merchandise 
over the counters, others handle the delivery end, 


‘while still others tend to the shop, skate sharpen- 


ing, and the hundred and one little things that 
some of the hardware houses handle. 

A boy who develops into a “jack-of-all-trades” 
around a hardware store quite often does a little of 
everything, even sharpening lawn mowers, repair- 
ing sewing machines, installing faucets and plumb- 
ing fixtures, etc. There is money in such things, 
and especially where the business is operated by a 
family organization, and no one is drawing more 
than a bare living out of the family till. The 
girls get their board and clothes and a little bit 
of spending money. The boys get little more, but 
where they have been raised in a thrifty way they 
are satisfied for a long time, and the house can 
sell for less money and still show a profit. 

Investigation of a recent advertisement appear- 
ing in one of the daily newspapers in a Middle 
Western city brought out the fact that the store 
was operated by a big family, of five brothers and 
several sisters and wives. It was a family organ- 
ization, and operated under the title of Brown 
Brothers. Actual store trade was almost entirely 
handled by the women, the entire family having 
been brought up in the business prior to the 
death of Pa Brown. If there is anything in the 
roofing, plumbing, tinning and general repair 
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trade that this concern does not handle it would 
take an expert to find it out. Anything that the 
members of the firm cannot do will be taken in 
and sublet at a profit, and the concern handles a 
big suburban or community business, and handles 
every side line practically that is known to the 
hardware trade. 


Low Margin of Overhead 


| Dagooe ved member of the firm is living on a small 
salary, but a big business is growing, and the 
stocks as well as the surplus bank account is 
steadily growing. In addition to the regular mem- 
bers of the concern a number of workmen are 
employed, but the volume of business handled is 
handled on a very low margin of overhead, and 
the concern is growing rich. It has practically 
driven competition out of its neighborhood and is 
going into other neighborhoods after business, 
and concerns which have to employ high-salaried 
clerks are unable to compete with the family 
organization, which also has the capital to dis- 
count its bills and take every advantage on buy- 
ing as well as selling. 

Merchants in that particular neighborhood are 
not prone to commit themselves to the statement 
that they can sell as cheaply as anyone else, as 
they know very well that Brown Brothers are in 
position to undersell them at every turn. The com- 
petition is a little unfair probably, but Brown 
Brothers are in business to make money, and every 
member of the firm stands a strong chance of re- 
tiring with a snug fortune some day. The indi- 
vidual interest in the business alone would to-day 
make most of the members fairly comfortable. 

In many family organizations there is consider- 
able lack of harmony, as between members, and 
this results in everyone pulling in a different di- 
rection, and no one doing enough to ever get any 
place, but such is not the case in this particular 
concern. 


A Bad Idea to Carry Around 


The idea of being able to sell as cheaply as any- 
one else is a bad one for any merchant to carry 
around with him. Goods can often be sold at a little 
less than the actual sale price marked on the 
commodity, but the one price house does not do 
business in that way, and the large house can’t 
afford to. Almost every retailer has adopted a cost 
price word of ten letters, standing for nine figures 
and a cipher, such as “Charleston,” and marks his 
cost prices in letters, plus the 4% or *4 cents. The 
good merchant has figured his overhead closely, 
and marks his selling price at cost, plus his over- 
head, plus the percentage of profit which he fig- 
ures he is entitled to on his goods. Of course on 
many articles the actual overhead and profit is not 
figured accurately, but is cut or increased slightly 
in order to reach even figures, instead of selling 
for odd amounts. Some dealers have figured their 
overhead and costs out so closely, however, that 
all selling prices are marked at the actual plus 
amount for overhead and profit, so that every 
article sold in the store bears the same ratio of 
profit, except on discontinued lines or those cut 
in order to move the merchandise when it goes 
stale. 

Of course, it is almost impossible to figure the 
overhead very closely, on account of increased ad- 
vertising for some articles, etc., but by having a 
set apportionment for advertising and similar 
costs during the year, the merchant can come 
pretty close to figuring his average overhead, and 
by sticking to the same percentages of profit and 
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overhead he can tell just about what he is doing 
at all times. 

Some merchants who have their systems well 
figured out can come pretty close to telling how 
much they have made each day or week by taking 
the total of their sales slips, and that is the right 
way to conduct business. Regardless of the 
amount paid out during the day or the amount of 
stock brought in, the percentage of profit on the 
goods sold is bound to be the same, where a fixed 
percentage for overhead and profit is added to the 
cost of all goods, and the goods are sold on that 
basis. 

Losing Money on Volume 


HE merchant who has adopted the creed rela- 
tive to buying his merchandise back at the 
purchase price if it can be had for less elsewhere 
is figuring on a set overhead and profit, and does 
not care to sell merchandise for less than that 
figure. If he does so, he is not getting the profit to 
which he is entitled on the goods, and the profit 
which he has figured out has to be made in order 
to make real money. The chap who gets into the 
habit of meeting everyone’s prices, regardless will 
eventually learn that on the volume of these sales 
he is actually losing money, and in course of time 
will have trouble in meeting his bills. 

One of the most successful merchants that the 
writer is acquainted with is a good natured, 
though brusque, individual who has figured out 
his percentages to add to his cost price on all 
sales. This chap built up a fine business, and grew 
until he erected a fine three story brick building 
to house his business, and a large warehouse on 
the alley. He was located in a manufacturing dis- 
trict, and did a fair mill supply business on small 
things needed by manufacturers, besides having a 
big consumer trade and carpenter business. 

He owned his store and several good pieces of 
residence property in the neighborhood, and even- 
tually decided that he could afford to retire, hav- 
ing had a good offer for his business, and a three 
year lease on the store. In selling he never fig- 
ured that his successors would not be able to make 
a go of it, and that they were not good business 
men. He purchased a twenty acre place on the 
edge of town, and settled down to the quiet life 
with a good income from his property and store 
rental. However, the new owners of the business 
didn’t have the starch to tell customers to go else- 
where if they could buy cheaper, and endeavored 
to meet all prices quoted by customers. The in- 
evitable result was that they lost money, and 
when one of the largest mnaufacturing accounts 
dropped off with the closing down of a roller mill, 
the new owners threw up both hands. 


“The chap who gets into the 
habit of meeting every one’s 
prices, regardless, will eventu- 


ally learn that on the volume 


of these sales he is actually 


losing money.” 
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Glad to Get Out 


+ bw retired owner got the remaining stocks at 
a song, as the priority lease or rental claim 
would have placed the owners in bankruptcy, and 
they were glad to get out anyway to keep from 
losing more money. To-day the store is doing an 
even bigger business than it was in the old days, 
and the old man now has two sons who are old 
enough to take a lot of the burden from his shoul- 
ders, and who expect to continue the business even 
after the old man retires for good. The. difference 
in failure and success in this store amounted 
merely to conducting the business on business 
principles. The business was in the neighborhood, 
and the only question was that it be handled in 
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such a way that the store make a profit on every 
article sold, and that is now being done. 

A good merchant can’t afford to meet every 
price quoted by Tom, Dick and Harry, and scien- 
tific figuring of the resale price is the prime fac- 
tor, and as big a factor as that of getting the 
business. Getting unprofitable business is useless, 
and the merchant had far better close up his shop 
and retire without losing his roll. It is much eas- 
ier than working for the customer’s benefit. 

Anyone can build up a big business at a loss, 
but building up a big profitable business is some- 
thing else again, and means that scientific man- 
agement must constitute the predominating fea- 
ture of the business. 


Your Status When the Government Seizes Goods 
You Had Bought 


By ELTON 


A* important factor just now in getting goods is 
that ordinary private buyegs have to compete with 
the Government for their supplies. This is so in al- 
most all lines, for the Government is to-day a buyer for 
almost everything. A manufacturer who has arranged 
to sell certain merchandise to customers is suddenly 
told that the Government needs his goods and the mix- 
up which results has in several cases gotten into the 
courts. The situation extends both to the wholesale 
and retail buyer. A jobber will contract to buy certain 
goods from a manufacturer, who later finds himself 
unable to deliver because the Government serves no- 
tice that it will require his goods for the service. The 
jobber, expecting to get the goods, has arranged to 
sell them, and in some cases has sold them, to his own 
customers. The Government upsets both the jobber 
and the retailer, and this question arises: Where this 
happens to a jobber, hus he any recourse against the 
manufacturer for breach of contract; and where it 
happens to a retailer, has the retailer any recourse 
against the jobber, the cause of both the manufac- 
turer’s and the jobber’s default, remember, being the 
taking of the goods by the Government for war pur- 
poses. 

An interesting case has just been decided which 
throws light upon the first half of this question. Let 
me say before I discuss it that there has been a dis- 
position to separate into two classes cases where the 
Government took goods: First, cases where the Gov- 
ernment contracted for them like a private party, and, 
second, cases where the Government commandeered 
or seized them, not under any contract, but under its 
sovereign right in war time. The law has always 
been that where a seller had sold goods to a private 
buyer, and, before they could be delivered, the Gov- 
ernment stepped in and seized them, the seller was 
relieved from responsibility. It has never quite been 
the law, however, that when the Government had merely 
contracted for goods as a private party, the seller 
who delivered them to the Government instead of to 
the private party, was relieved from responsibility. 
The case I am about to report removes the distinction 
between these two classes, and rules that if the Gov- 
ernment buys or takes the goods at all under per- 
emptory conditions, whether by commandeering or buy- 
ing, it is tantamount to a forcible taking, and if the 
goods taken had previously been sold to a private buyer, 
the latter has no recourse against the seller. 

The case referred to arose in New York State. The 
Moore Knitting Co. several months ago sold certain 
underwear to the Roxford Knitting Co. of Philadel- 
phia. After the contract was all made, the Government 
notified the Moore Co. that it would require large 
quantities of underwear, and that these requirements 
must be filled before private buyers got any. Twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of orders had been delivered 
to the Roxford Co., and a large quantity more was 
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due. The Moore Co. of course shut down on deliv- 
eries and sent everything to the Government. The 
Roxford Co. demanded delivery of the balance of its 
order and when delivery was refused, declined to pay 
for the $20,000 already delivered, on the ground that 
it had been damaged much more than $20,000 by the 
Moore Co.’s failure to deliver in full. The Moore 
Co. then sued the Roxford Co. to recover its $20,000 
and the Roxford Co. defended on the ground that the 
Moore Co. had defaulted on its contracts and that its 
default had cost it, Roxford, $60,000. 

The question at issue was this: When goods which 
have been contracted for by a private buyer have to 
be delivered to the Government, under Government or- 
der, has the private buyer any right against the seller 
for breach of contract? 

The court in this particular case said no, and its 
theory was that the Government’s notice to the seller 
that it would require the goods, though it did not take 
the technical form of commandeering, practically 
amounted to that, and as it amounted to that, the 
seller was helpless and could not deliver to its private 
buyer, therefore was not responsible because it did not 
deliver. The following is from the decision: 

The transactions between the Moore Co. and the Govern- 
ment in substance, even if not in form, were commandeer 
orders under the Federal Statutes. Since the Government 
officials and the mills plainly understood and intended the 
Government’s wants to have precedence, the mere fact that 
jt particular form was not followed or particular com- 
mandeering statutes mentioned is not conclusive. No par- 
ticular form of order is required to bring the case within 
the Federal acts authorizing the commandeer, and where, 
as in this case, the real intention of the Government officials 
and of the mills was to bring the transaction under the com- 
mandeer power of the Government, that is sufficient. 

So the Moore Co. was relieved from responsibility 
and the loss fell on the jobber. But suppose the Rox- 
ford Co., the jobber, had sold against these goods to 
retailers, and had likewise failed to deliver, would 
those retailers have been thrown out in the same way 
if they sued Roxford? I should say not, if the jobber 
had made the ordinary contract of sale with them, for 
the Government didn’t commandeer any goods in the 
hands of the jobber, and therefore the jobber wouldn’t 
have the same excuse that the manufacturer had. Even 
if the jobber hadn’t had the goods delivered to him, 
he would still be liable on the contracts to his buyer, 
unless he had put something like this in his contract: 

Provided, that if the seller does not receive delivery of the 
said goods because they are commandeered by the Govern- 
ment before or after delivery is made to the seller, and if 
by reason of said commandeering the seller becomes unable 


to deliver same to the buyer, the seller is hereby absolved 
from all responsibility for non-delivery. 


(Copyright, August, 1918, by Elton J. Buckley.) 





Capt. Jack Snow of the B. A. A. (Boston) Gun Club 
plans to hold a shoot for the New England champion- 
ship at the Riverside traps, Oct. 12. 





_ Against Inequities in Taxation 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association Committee Lays Views 
Before Lawmakers 


HE Committee on Governmental Activities for 
the American Hardware Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has sent the following letter to the 

Hon. Claude Kitchin, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives, 
and to the Hon. F. W. Simmons, Chairman of 
Finance Committee, U. S. Senate. 

Believing that this brief reflects the views of 
members generally on this important pending legis- 
lation, the hope is expressed that each member will 
feel prompted to support it by letters addressed to 
his Senator and Representative as well as to Chair- 
men Kitchin and Simmons. 


In explanation of our negative vote on question 6 
on referendum No. 25 submitted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A. to its constituent members, 
we wish to make the following statement: 


This referendum states: It is proposed to enact a 
war profits tax. This tax would not be addi- 
tional to the existing excess profits tax, but in each 
case one or the other would apply accordingly as the 
result in taxes would be the greater. We understand 
that the difference between a so-called war profits tax 
and an excess profits tax lies in the basis of exemption. 
The exemption from taxation for the war profits tax 
will be based on the pre-war earnings and for the 
excess profits tax upon a fixed percentage of the in- 
vested capital. The reason given for the war profits 
tax is that the excess profits tax does not adequately 
reach about one-fifth of our corporations. The only 
illustration given of this is that a company with a 
swollen capital and huge profits escapes. 

If this is the only or the most important class of 
corporations which it is desired to reach, would it not 
be more equitable to provide some specific means to 
remedy this condition, such as the suggestion in the 
referendum that proper authorities be allowed to reduce 
their capitalization to an amount which will make their 
capital bear the same ratio to sales or turnover as is 
borne by the average capital of concerns in similar 
lines of business, or to reduce their capital to the real 
value of their tangible assets, rather than to adopt an 
alternative system of taxation based upon an entirely 
different basis of exemption? A war profits tax will 
fall not only on the strong but on the weak and small. 
Those businesses which suffered from a period of de- 
pression in the pre-war period affecting whole indus- 
tries and which are now heavily in debt, due to the 
increased capital required to carry on an increased busi- 
ness at the present high costs are the very ones who 
will have to pay the war profits tax instead of the 
excess profits tax. The weak and small cannot swell 
their capital, nor can they afford to pay a larger share 
of their earnings than other businesses which have been 
prosperous for a long time. 

If in addition to the need for reaching those with 
swollen capital it is a fact that certain businesses are 
entitled to or require a lower rate of exemption than 
others, the percentage of capital invested which is 
exempted from the excess profits tax might be varied 
for different industries. There would be justice in this 
because some kinds of business are less hazardous or 
more stable or need to reinvest a smaller percentage of 
their earnings than others. A railroad might continue 
efficient with net earnings of 6 per cent; a manufactur- 
ing business subject to recurrent periods of depression 
and prosperity might require an exemption of 10 per 
cent to provide for the minimum demands for improve- 
ments or expansion in busy times. 
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Inequities in Tax 


To base the exemption on pre-war profits would make 
this tax fall only on those who had been comparatively 
unsuccessful in the pre-war period and would allow 
those who had large earnings in the pre-war period to 
escape with the excess profits tax, even though their 
profits in the taxable year were very large. This would 
be to tax the comparatively poor as soon as they began 
to enjoy prosperity and to let those who had accumu- 
lated wealth over a long period escape with the lighter 
tax. 

Would it not be better to increase the excess profits 
tax to raise the revenue required from all alike? 

Ought not the principle of taxation be based upon 
the present ability of the business to pay rather than 
upon the previous condition? 

Ought the business which was not prosperous in the 
pre-war period be taxed more heavily than the one 
which was prosperous if both are equally prosperous 
now ? 

The very businesses which are making so-called war 
profits are the essential industries which should cer- 
tainly be required to pay just as large a share of their 
profits as the country needs to take, but no more in 
proportion to their earnings than the less essential 
industries. 

Should a business which has responded to the demand 
that it must drive at top speed, and has consequently 
increased its earnings, be penalized and taxed more 
heavily than another which has not increased but which 
is earning just as much now as the former? 

Is it fair to call the increased earnings of the former 
profiteering when they are due to the extraordinary 
efforts put forth to meet the war needs of the nation? 

If large capital investments are made in labor saving 
devices and machinery to reduce cost and increase pro- 
duction, are the increased earnings worthy of a lower 
rate of exemption or justly subject to a heavier tax 
than may be levied upon other industries by the excess 
profits tax? 


Some Need Greater Exemption 


It is suggested that if some particular business had 
earnings exceptionally low in the pre-war period as 
compared with others in the same kind of business that 
its rate of exemption might be raised to the average, 
but this does not provide for the cases of whole indus- 
tries which suffered from the depression of the three 
or five years before the war. Some industries are sub- 
ject to prince and pauper periods, recurrent cycles of 
prosperity and depression. So far from having their 
exemption decreased because they were in a period of 
depression before the war, they need a greater exemp- 
tion to balance. They must rely on the period of pros- 
perity to restore their properties to efficiency and to 
secure the returns for their owners which more stable 
industries average. 

Let the tax be as heavy as may be necessary, but let 
it be based on the present ability of the business to 
pay instead of penalizing those industries which were 
poor before the war more heavily than those who were 
prosperous when both are equally prosperous now. 
Don’t penalize the very industries which are more essen- 
tial to the conduct of the war because they have re- 
sponded with extraordinary efforts to the crying need 
for more and greater production and efficiency. 

Determine on a basis for exemption in the excess 
profits law that will remove such inequities as exist by 
varying the percentage according to conditions and 
modifying invested capital in a way that will prevent 
an undue exemption rather than adopt a dual system 
of taxation based upon conflicting theories. 
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Professor T. S. Adams, of Yale University, a member 
of the advisory board to the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue, said, as published in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science: 


At this point it is pertinent to note that the 
difficulty under discussion is not to be reme- 
died by any substitution of the war profits prin- 
ciple for the excess profits principle, of the 
English for the American method of comput- 
ing the tax. 

Here are two corporations, each with $1,000,- 
000 capital, each earning $300,000 a year during 
the war, but whereas corporation X earned 
$200,000 in the normal average year before the 
war, corporation Y earned only $80,000. Under 
the English law, with its pre-war income 
standard, corporation Y would be taxed very 
much more heavily than corporation X, which 
is in reality the strong corporation. Both cor- 
porations earn the same amount during the 
war, but the one which was more prosperous 
in the past, the one which has accumulated the 
larger revenues, the larger surplus against a 
rainy day, would, under the English law, pay 
the smaller tax. As a matter of principle, 
neglecting the practical difficulties of apply- 
ing the capital standard, it is difficult to see 
any superiority in the English method of war 
profits taxation. Does pre-war prosperity es- 
tablish just ground for exemption or immunity 
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during the war? Do not extra war profits 
added to a high level of pre-war profits create 
an unusual capacity to bear taxes, rather than 
the reverse? If you and I are equally pros- 
perous to-day but I have been prosperous much 
longer than you, is my longer prosperity suffi- 
cient reason for levying a smaller tax upon 
me than you? 
* * ae * % ok 

The American excess profits tax of Oct. 3, 
1917, was passed after a stubborn and pro- 
tracted legislative contest in which one idea, 
vaguely called the excess profits principle, 
triumphed over another idea usually referred 
to as the war profits principle. This victory 
of “excess profits” over “war profits” is very 
significant. The significance of the 
American law, or of its adoption, lies in the 
fact that it represents a deliberate rejection 
of a pre-war standard in favor of a normal 
standard. War profits taxes must, it would 
seem, be short-lived. An excess profits tax 
might, conceivably, become a permanent fix- 
ture in our financial system. Base the tax 
on excess of present earnings over pre-war 
earnings and with each passing year the basis 
of tax becomes more antiquated, more impos- 
sible. Base the tax upon excess over a fair 
return on the investment, properly measured 
to start with and with each passing year the 
tax may become sounder and more equitable. 


Further Standardization Needed 


+ J. HIXSON of the General Electric Co. has 
* been writing these letters, which are self- 
explanatory: 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1918. 
Mr. Robinson, Executive Manager Hardware Mfrs. 
Organization for War Service, 1218 New York Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 
OIL COOK STOVES 
Dear Sir: A recent experience in obtaining wicks for 
an oil cook stove reveals the following condition which, 
in view of the Government’s activities regarding the 
standardization and elimination of the unnecessary use 
of materials, would seem to be of possible interest to 
your association. 
After six weeks’ use of a three burner cook stove of 
the latest type in which the blaze directly impinges 


upon the bottom of the cooking utensil, the wicks were , 


burned down to their perforated containers. 

The family consists of two adults (mid-day meal 
but once a week for the man) and two .imall children, 
hence the service is quite moderate. 

The burned-out wick was submitted to the leading 
dealers in Schenectady handling oil stoves, i. e., to four 
hardware, three department and to two furniture stores. 

Similar wicks with metal cages were found which 
looked as though they might do, but upon trial were 
found to be just enough different not to work. 

Wicks without the metal cages could not be obtained, 
but had they been procurable, the design of the container 
is such as to discourage making such renewals. The 
metal container and portion of the wicks, which is 
thrown away is 2%” long by 314 diameter, the active 
length being one inch. 

The wick price is standardized. by the companies in- 
vestigated at 30 cents, which makes 60 cents per month 
for wick renewals. 

The following suggestions are offered for your con- 
sideration: 

(1) Standardization of models and sizes of parts for 
oil cook stoves. 

(2) A modified container permitting: 

(A) The wick proper to be renewed. 

(B) At least a portion of the 24%” waste end to be 
used again. 

The writer having had to do with the design and 
manufacture of similar devices for many years, be- 


lieves that these suggestions are mechanically possible 
of being carried out. 

The particular stove under consideration is the 
“Princess,” made by the Huenefeld Co. of Cincinnati, 
and the spare wicks tried out were made by the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. for their “Perfection” stoves and the 
Dangler Co. for their stoves. Yours truly, 

C. J. HIxson, 
Rwy. Equipt. Dept. Bldg., No. 27. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1918. 
Mr. W. J. Peck, Chief of Branch No. 3, Hardware & 
Metals Division of Quartermaster Corps. 


OIL COOK STOVES 


Dear Sir: Enclosed herewith you will find copy of a 
letter to the Hardware Mfrs. Organization for War 
Service which may be of interest to you since you 
probably have to carry a stock of spare wicks with 
containers for each type of stove purchased by you. 

They so closely resemble each other that nothing 
short of a trial brings satisfaction to the uninitiated, 
and this carries with it the danger of forcing the issue, 
thus destroying the engaging teeth which ends the use- 
fulness of that particular burner. Yours truly, 

C. J. HIXSON, 
Rwy. Equipt. Dept. Bldg., No. 27. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1918. 

The Huenefeld Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed herewith you will find postal 
order for $2.40 in return for which I desire to have you 
send me, post-paid, the eight wicks referred to in your 
letter of the 10th inst. 

Additional copies of the enclosed letter to the Hard- 
ware Mfrs. Organization for War Service are being 
sent to the HARDWARE AGE and the Hardware Div. of 
the Quartermaster Corps, in hopes that some improve- 
ments may be brought about. Yours truly, 

C. J. HIxson, 
Rwy. Equipt. Dept. Bldg., No. 27. 





The Penobscot Foundry Company, of Bangor, a 
$20,000 corporation, has been granted a Maine charter 
to conduct a foundry and machine shop. Incorporators: 
Harry J. Russell, Abram Brown, Meyer W. Epstein, 
all of Bangor. 














TIME IS SHORT 


Knights of the Grip 


This Is An All-Pullman Train 
No Extra Fare 


I: 


! 


Open to all hardware traveling salesmen. 
Every story used in HARDWARE AGE gets a 
prize. 


First Prize 

Second Prize 

Third Prize 

Fourth Prize 

Fifth Prize 

Sixth Prize 

All others used....$5 each 


Just tell in your own way the story of 
your best and most interesting sales from the 
standpoint of business-building suggestions. 
Every traveling man has many good sales to 


2 
PRIZE STORY CONTEST: 


“My Best Sale” 
EUAN H 


his credit, but there is always one humdinger, 
a rip snorter, that is not only memorable but 
is rich in what it may suggest to other trav- 
eling men. Let the story speak for itself. 
Write that story to HARDWARE AGE. There 
may be a hundred dollars in it for you and 
there is sure meat in it for the other boys 
on the road. 
Contest closes Sept. 15. Address your en- 
velope to 
Editor HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Best Story Contest. 


























In the 


Morning’s Mail 


from the Trade 

















Manufacturers’ Convention 
Oct. 23-25 


NDER date of August 8, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. D. Mitchell, 4106 Woolworth Building, has 
sent out the following notice: 

The next convention of the National Hardware 
Association and the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., October 23,-24 and 25 next, with headquarters 
for both associations at the Marlborough-Blenheim. 

This hotel will make the following rates for both 
delegates and visitors: 

EUROPEAN PLAN.—Single room without bath, 
$4 and $5; single room with bath, $6, $7 and $8; 
double room without bath, $6 and $7; double room 
with bath, $7, $9, $10, $13 and $16 per day. 

AMERICAN PLAN.—Single room without bath, 
$6, $7 and $8; single room with bath, $8, $10 and 
$11; double room without bath, $11 and $12; double 
room with bath, $12, $14, $15, $18 to $21 per day. 

The Hotel St. Denis, which also offers favorable 
rates, is next door to the above hotel. The Brighton 
Hotel and the Hotel Traymore are located within 
a short city block. 

The many reasons which contributed to the rec- 
ord-breaking attendance at our convention last Oc- 
tober exist to-day in greater number. Those who 
desire to locate in the headquarters hotel should 
telegraph or write immediately to the Marlborough- 
Blenheim. 


Personal and Otherwise 


Lieut. Chester C. Butts, Boston, Mass., has been or- 
dered to Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va., to act as instruc- 
tion officer of the Infantry Officers’ Training Co. 

Private Leo R. Blanchette, 69 Locust Street, North- 
ampton, Mass., a member of Co. I, 104th Regiment, is, 
reported as seriously wounded. Previous to the war 
young Blanchette was employed by the Northampton 
Cutlery Company. 

Capt. Thomas B. Doe, general manager of the United 
States Cartridge Company, Lowell, Mass., and George 
Foisey, chief draftsman, have been directed by the 
Government to visit munition plants in England, France 
and Italy. 

Private Frank L. Vose, Tremaine Street, Leominster, 
Mass., Co. H, 14th Infantry, has been severely wounded 
in action. He is 22 years old and became connected 
with the Army Sept. 22 last. Previous to the war he 
was employed by the Sun Enamel Works. 
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Ep Voss 


Former sales manager of Voss Brothers Mfg. Co., 

Davenport, Iowa, who is at the Officers’ Training Camp, 

Camp Taylor. He is a graduate of Madison University 
and a popular citizen 


The Fosses Are Doing Their Bit 


Four members of the Foss family, three of whom are 
officers of the Wooster Brush Company, Wooster, Ohio, 
are now in the service. 

Walter D. Foss, president, is giving his entire time 
as first assistant to the chief of the American Protec- 
tive League, Cleveland Division, with an office at Room 
809, Federal Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. J. Foss, vice-president, enlisted as a private in 
Motor Transportation Division and is now overseas, 
a corporal in charge of a truck in Motor Supply Train 
No. 417, Motor Truck Co. No. 464. His being somewhat 
of an automobile expert especially fits him for this ser- 
vice, 

C. P. Foss, treasurer, has been in the service since 
May, 1917. He is First Lieutenant on the General’s 
staff with the 74th Brigade, 37th Division, now “Some- 
where in France.” 

Walter Foss, Jr., the youngest son of W. D. Foss, 
also has been actively interested in military work for 
the past three years and, while only twenty years of age, 
was one of two hundred men from the Harvard Regi- 
ment, numbering about 3000, to be sent to the Officers’ 
Training Camp at Camp Lee, Virginia. 

The only daughter of W. D. Foss, Miss Mildred, was 
married last Christmas to Capt. William L. Thompson, 
who has now been in France for some time with the 
320th Infantry. 





The A. H. Pond Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by A. H. and 
R. A. Pond and H. C. Beadel to manufacture clocks. 





Participants in the outing of the Boston 





September 5, 1918 


Preparing to Help Can Kaiser 


Cadet Charles William Leng, Jr., born Aug. 18, 
1896, is a member of the class of ’20 in the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. He is the son 
of C. W. Leng of John S. Leng’s 
Son & Co., 33 Murray Street, 
New York, importers and manu- 
ufacturers’ representatives of the 
Weldless Steel Tube Company’s 
steel tubes; also dealers in bicy- 
cles, tires and sundries. 

Cadet Leng entered the Mili- 
tary Academy in July, 1916, af- 
ter graduating from the Curtis 
High School, Staten Island, New 
York. His interest in athletic 
sports, begun in High School, has 
continued and resulted in earn- 
ing for him the right to wear the 
U. S. M. A. monogram and elec- 
tion as captain of the Military 
Academy hockey team. Cadets 
do not have many breaks in their 
routine work, and except a day 
for the Army-Navy football 
game, one for the inauguration 
parade in Washington, one for 
the choir’s visit to Columbia Uni- 
versity on Trinity Sunday and a 
week last Christmas, Mr. Leng 
has had no leave of absence until this summer. Then 
five weeks’ furlough was granted to all cadets whose 
standing warranted it. Of this furlough Mr. Leng 
spent three weeks as instructor in tactics at the Ethan 
Allen Training Camp, North Hero, Vt. His class 
will be graduated as lieutenants June 11, 1919, the 
usual four years’ course being shortened on account 
of the war. In time, if the wishes of the young officers 
are gratified, they will assist in overthrowing German 
military power and insolent autocracy. 








C. W. LENG 


Butler Brothers’ Suggestions 


UTLER BROTHERS in the Fall number of their 
catalog have the following to say about helping 
the Government win the war: 


The one big business of the country is that of win- 
ning the war. Every American worthy the name is 
glad to sink his individual interest to help bring to 
bear on this great task the country’s entire resources. 


Retail merchants, in order that man power may be 
conserved, are now asked by the War Industries Board 
to do these three things: 


To make a rule that merchandise returned for credit 
be in the purchaser’s possession no longer than three 
days. 


To limit special deliveries to very urgent cases. 


To restrict delivery service to one.trip a day over 
each route. 


Ready response will come as a matter of course, just 
as it has in many other unusual war-time requests the 
Government has made. 
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Varnish Co., Nantasket Beach, Mass., Aug. 7 
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But if it is the retailer’s duty to follow implicitly the 
Government’s instructions, it is his privilege to antici- 
pate the Government and to put into effect of his own 
accord many valuable conservation policies. We do this 
in our own business. We study not only to conform ab- 
solutely to all Government rulings, but to think ahead 
in an effort to know what the Government would like 
to have done. 


On this basis we make four recommendations to our 
customers: 


1. Think twice before returning goods. The more 
you cut down on the matter of returned goods, the less 
freight space you use and make it just that much easier 
for the Government to ship war necessities. 


2. Try to make each of your merchandise orders large 
enough to give your shipments reasonable bulk. Our 
stock is rich in bulky items that are staple every busi- 
ness day in the year. By ordering these with your 
lighter items you help the nation by conserving freight 
space and help yourself by economy in freight rates. 


3. Order your goods somewhat farther ahead than 
has been your custom heretofore. This will help pre- 
vent freight congestion at critical periods and make it 
more certain you will get the goods when you want 
them. 


4. Put your Fall and Holiday merchandise on sale 
much earlier than usual. By encouraging the people 
to buy early you will help avoid Holiday congestion of 
the mails and also get for yourself the larger sales that 
come from a longer selling campaign. 


We believe these four things will help your business 
as well as aid the Government. Unless the nation’s 
business goes ahead, the war cannot be financed. 
YOUR business is a part of the great whole. To keep 
it going as prosperously as possible is your patriotie 
duty. 


Let us all strive together and work and think for 
the winning of the war. 


War Service Committee 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 3.—Plans for the organization 
of a war service committee of the hardware trade 
were made at a meeting of representatives of jobbing 
and other interests with officials of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States here Aug. 30. Wallace 
Simmons, St. Louis, who is in Washington on duty 
in the Treasury Department, was made temporary 
chairman. Invitations were sent out to important 
distributers and others and about 30 persons attended, 
including representatives of several large jobbers and 
secretaries of various trade associations. The final 
makeup of the committee, which is to represent all 
branches of the hardware business probably will be 
announced in a week or ten days. It is explained 
that this committee will not interfere in any way 
with the war service committee of the hardware manu- 
facturers, which is engaged mainly in solving con- 
servation questions on heavy hardware. The new com- 
mittee will work with the War Industries Board on 
all questions of saving steel, fuel and labor in hard- 
ware manufacture and distribution. 








Jobbers’ Filed Pledge 
Sufficient 


CIRCULAR letter issued Aug. 29 by the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion says: 

We feel sure that our members will be glad to 
accede to the following request which came to us 
over the signature of John Donnan, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ As- 
sociation, and which has been brought to our atten- 
tion also by Alvin M. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation: F 

On August 1st, Mr, Alvin M. Smith, Secretary of the 
Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association, Mr. 
George D. McIlvaine, Secretary of the National Pipe 
& Supply Association, and myself had an interview in 
Washington with Mr. Andrew Wheeler, Chief of Bu- 
reau of Warehouse Distribution, at which time we 
asked him a number of questions. The first question 
and answer being as follows: 


The first question deals with manufacturers 
demanding of the jobbers in placing orders 
with them to furnish a priority certificate or 
Government order number, and also a daily, 
weekly or monthly report of material in their 
line shipped from jobbers’ stocks on Govern- 
ment orders or for other essential purposes. 
In answer to this would state that manufac- 
turers are not justified in making such de- 
mands on jobbers. The jobber, having once 
filed his pledge with this office, should not be 
asked to do so again. He may simply notify 
his manufacturers that he has deposited this 
pledge. One notification to this effect is suffi- 
cient. No report of sales need be made by the 
jobber to the manufacturer. The only report 
that he shall make is the monthly report, which 
is to be sent to this office on the 5th of each 
month on forms prepared by us. 


I would be glad if you would give this information 
to the members of your Association, so that the job- 
bing trade of the United States will not be requested 
to give information which the manufacturer is not ob- 
ligated to ask. At least, such is the ruling made by 
Mr. J. Leonard Replogle, Director of Steel Supply, per 
Andrew Wheeler, Chief of Bureau of Warehouse Dis- 
tribution. 


Coming Conventions 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Chicago, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1919. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Sherman. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 
Elgin. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 28, 29, 


30, 31, 1919. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos. 


IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, The Coliseum, Des Moines, 
Feb. 11, 12, 18, 14, 1919. A. R. Sale, secretary, 
Mason City. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Kalamazoo, Feb. 11, 12, 
13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine 
City. J. Charles Ross, manager of exhibits, Kala- 
mazoo. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Feb. 18, 19, 
20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. Joseph, Feb. 4, 5, 6, 
1919. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broad- 
way, St. Louis. 
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MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT As- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Denver, Colo., Jan. 21, 22, 
23, 1919. 


OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Columbus, Feb. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. 
James B. Carson, secretary, Dayton. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CoN- 
VENTION, Omaha, Feb. 3, 4, 5, 6, 1919. Nathan Rob- 
erts, secretary, Lincoln. 


NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 1919. Place to be 
decided on later. C. H. Barnes, secretary, Grand 
Forks. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1919. Sharon 
E. Jones, secretary, Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
after Sept. 1. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 
1919. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 


New Sales Arrangement 


on Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, announces under date of Aug. 
30, that beginning Sept. 1, 1918, the company is arrang- 
ing for the sale, in the State of New York and certain 
adjoining territories of its machinery and tools by a 
separate corporation entitled “Brown & Sharpe of New 
York, Inc.,” The new corporation is a subsidiary of 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company, formed to 
promote its interests. 

Correspondence relating to prospective purchases 
should be addressed to “Brown Sharpe of New York, 
Inc.,” and sent to the branch office of the corporation 
located at any of the several points most convenient, 
viz.: New York City, 20 Vesey Street; Rochester, N. Y., 
415 Chamber of Commerce Building; Syracuse, N. Y., 
419 University Block. 

The home office of the corporation will be in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, where the accounts will be kept and 
all financial matters conducted. Remittances should be 
addressed “Brown & Sharpe of New York, Inc.” and 
sent to Providence. 


R. L. Mason in New Post 


L. MASON, former president of the Illinois Retail 

¢ Hardware Association, and until recently sales 

manager for Enderes, Incorporated, Albert Lea, Minne- 

sota, has resigned his position with that company to 

accept the position of manager for the Albert Lea 
Sprayer Company. 

Mr. Mason was for many years actively in the retail 
hardware business and through his enthusiastic associ- 
ation work was formerly known to dealers in the Middle 
West. On his retirement from the retail business he 
was for a time associated with the Auto-Strop Razor 
Company, later accepting a position with Enderes, In- 
corporated. 

The Albert Lea Sprayer Company has lately erected a 
$25,000 factory in Albert Lea, modern and equipped with 
high grade machinery. 










The Heffernan Brush Company of Adams, a $25,000 
corporation, has been granted a Massachusetts charter 
to manufacture brushes. Incorporators: William H. 
Heffernan, George H. Degenkolb, Edwin K. McPeck, 
all of Adams. 


The Pyramid Manufacturing Company of Augusta, 
a $100,000 corporation, has been granted a Maine 
charter to manufacture water proofing material and 
paint. Incorporators: M. F. Hearin, R. W. Farris, 
Charles L. Andrews, Sanford L. Fogg, Clyde R. Chap- 
man, all of Augusta. 
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Chairman Baruch Warns of Real Deprivations in Steel to Be Faced—No 
Let-Up in Restrictions Placed on Industries—Labor 
Situation Still Serious 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2, 1918. 

T is still a hunt for steel. The shortage which 
| has worried every Government department has 

grown so serious now that all shipments of steel 
for non-war purposes have been stopped. Even the 
war industries are being put on shorter rations. 

Every day the War Industries Board does a lot 
of checking up in an endeavor to trim down the re- 
quirements of steel filed by the war industries. But 
each revision merely results in boosting the total. 
Some time ago these industries figured their require- 
ments at about 20,000,00 tons for the current half 
year. A week ago the total passed the 23,000,000 
mark and now it is so close to 25,000,000 that Chair- 
man Baruch is afraid to look at the figures. Every 
day new orders come from General Pershing and 
the allied governments in Europe are increasing 
their demands. There is no longer any effort in 
Washington to conceal the seriousness of the situ- 
ation. 

“The people must be ready to face real depriva- 
tions,” said Chairman Baruch. “Every ounce of 
steel that is now diverted to civilian industries must 
be taken from that which is needed for war. If we 
are to keep on driving back the German army we 
must be ready here at home to support our army to 
the limit. That means sacrifices.” 

Then Chairman Baruch and his various aides 
started in anew to trim requests for steel and to call 
in new industries to hear their sentences. One after 
another of the industries of the country have been 
called before the board to be given orders in con- 
servation and economy. All of them start in with 
a stiff prohibition upon any unessential use of steel. 
But restrictions go further and cover all other kinds 
of material with extra restrictions on coal, labor and 
transportation. For it is a shortage in coal that has 
had much to do with hampering the output of iron 
and steel, and the scarcity of labor has contributed 


its share. 

THE restrictions begin with a death sentence for 
the passenger automobile industry for Jan. 1. 

Up to that time the manufacturers may produce, 

during the current six months, one-fourth of their 


Industries Under Restriction 
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1917 output. The motorcycle industry must live up 
to a program of substitution. The electric supply 
industry is allowed to live, but just enough to fill 
actual essential orders. Vacuum cleaners have been 
put on good behavior, with a drastic restriction on 
styles. The stove manufacturers are still trying to 
work out a program which will enable them to con- 
tinue manufacturing. 

Many of these problems are to be settled—such is 
the prayerful hope of the War Industries Board 
to-day—by a new list of preferred industries still in 
preparation. This will schedule sixty-four indus- 
tries, covering about 10,000 plants, to be rated as 
essential. No industry not in this list can hope to 
secure materials, coal, transportation or labor. The 
list will guide every Government department in 
dealing with industries. It will also govern exemp- 
tions under the new draft law. 

What the War Industries Board Would like to find 
is a bit of machinery that can settle automatically 
all the matters of priority and preference that are 
sent to it from all over the country every day. This 
preferential list is to help. The board also has the 
ambition of dividing the list into four classifications 
in the order of war preference for the industries 
classified. The experts have put in a couple of weeks 
of perspiring labor—for it is still summer in Wash- 
ington—trying to adjust these classifications. So 
far they have not succeeded. But they are a hope- 
ful lot. 

The drastic curtailments which are in prospect 
for every industry have caused some worry in Wash- 
ington because thousands of plants may be forced to 
close. This has its serious financial aspects. 

The employees in all of these companies will have 
no difficulty in finding plenty of work in war indus- 
tries, but it will be harder on the owners of the fac- 
tories. For many of them there will be no alterna- 
tive but bankruptcy. So the War Industries Board 
has taken up the question with the Federal Reserve 
Board in the hope of finding a solution which will 
make it possible for these chlorformed industries to 
stay alive until peace times, when their reopening 
will be an important feature of our reconstruction 
program. 
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Ordnance Department Changes 


S iiywe War Department has announced two impor- 
tant changes of particular interest to the hard- 
ware industry. To co-ordinate the various activities 
of the Ordnance Department along metallurgical 
lines, as well as to assure a more complete co-oper- 
tion between the War Department and the War 
Industries Board, a special Board on Metallurgical 
Matters has been formed. The personnel of this 
board follows: Dr. G W. Sargent, Engineering Divi- 
sion, chairman; Lieut. Col. W. P. Barba, Production 
Division; Major A. E. White, Inspection Division, 
representing the Ordnance Department; Lieut. Col. 
F. B. Richards, of the office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War; Mr. L. L. Summers, representing the 
War Industries Board, and Mr. William H. Smith, 
representing the manufacturers. 

The other reorganization affects the internal ad- 
ministration of the Ordnance Department. Maj. 
Gen. C. C. Williams, Chief of Ordnance, has ap- 
pointed five special assistants, each one to supervise 
particular activities of the department. Col. Guy 
E. Tripp, formerly Chief of the Production Division, 
will have complete charge of the administration and 
work of the eleven district officers now supervising 
the production of ordnance material throughout the 
country. Col. C. C. Jamieson succeeds Colonel Tripp 
as Chief of the Production Division; Mr. W. H. 
Marshall has been put in charge of all material ex- 
cepting machine guns, rifles, pistols, and their am- 
munitions and accessories, and excepting also chem- 
icals, propellants and explosives. Lieut. Col. Bascom 
Little is in charge of machine guns, rifles, pistols 
and their ammunitions and accessories; Lieut. Col. 
W. C. Spruance of chemicals, propellants and ex- 
plosives; and Lieut. Col. Ralph Crews, matters per- 


, 


taining to the interpretation of contracts. 


Labor Situation Still Grave 


ESPITE every effort which the Government is 

making to ease the shortage of skilled as well 
as unskilled labor, there is still little prospect of 
relief. The new draft law threatens to make the 
situation even more difficult, although the War De- 
partment has promised to do everything possible to 
prevent a further shrinkage of necessary industrial 
labor. 

The recruiting of unskilled labor by the United 
States Employment Service, now a Government mon- 
opoly, has equivalized the distribution of workers. 
In some cases it has enabled industries to keep their 
plants running that would have been forced to close, 
but for drastic steps on the part of the Government. 
The shortage of one million unskilled workers re- 
ported by industries throughout the country is, how- 
ever, far from being filled. 

The skilled labor shortage is even more acute be- 
cause of the difficulty in finding these men. Here 
the Department of Labor is using all its influence 
to transfer skilled workers from less essential indus- 
tries to the plants engaged in making war material. 
A report of the Department of Labor declares the 
situation critical. 

“The reserves are virtually gone,” says the re- 
port. “It is conjectural whether the present and 
future needs of the war industries for_machinists, 
boilermakers and other skilled workers in most de- 
mand can be met, even if every non-war enterprise 
should give up the whole of its force of men of these 


needed crafts. This indicates the danger of tem- © 


porizing with the question of transfers from non- 
war work and the necessity for the release of such 
men by non-war employers, either voluntarily or 
through pressure of public opinion.” 

The same report declares that the workers for 
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which the demand is greatest are, in the order 
named, machinists, boilermakers, riveters, chippers, 
calkers, molders, and structural ironworkers. Cop- 
persmiths, few in number compared with these other 
trades, are in demand far in excess of their num- 
bers. It estimates the number of machinists em- 
ployed on essential war work at 400,554; in non- 
essential work 113,449. 

How to get skilled workers back from the army 
is one of the problems that has caused much trouble 
in essential industries. There is much red tape and 
efforts to cut it are difficult. The Department of 
Labor has attempted to help, realizing that such 
steps are necessary to meet the critical shortage. 

HARDWARE AGE prints at the end of this article 
a blank prepared by competent authorities contain- 
ing the questions which must be answered to start 
the machinery for the reclamation of skilled labor 
from the army. 


Trouble in Bridgeport 


HE National War Labor Board reached a hurried 

decision last week in the labor controversy in 
the Bridgeport ammunition plants to keep the work- 
ers there at work. The employees in these highly 
important war plants seem to look upon themselves 
as neutral in this war. While our soldiers were 
hammering back the enemy and every ounce of in- 
dustrial power was needed to drive our victories 
home, these Bridgeport workers threatened a strike 
because the National War Labor Board was keeping 
them waiting. They had not the slightest reason 
to doubt that the board looked with favor upon their 
views—for the employees have certainly fared well 
so far in every labor decision. The Bridgeport 
workers also knew that the decision when it came 
would be retroactive and that they would lose noth- 
ing by being compelled to wait. 

But they seem to be a feverish, impatient lot, so 
they proclaimed that unless the decision was made 
at once they would strike. So serious was the situ- 
ation that Chairman Walsh made a hurried trip to 
Bridgeport to keep the workers in the plants. Ata 
mass meeting of the workers he promised them the 
immediate decision asked for, and they graciously 
consented to remain at work. Their willingness to 
yield instead of tying up these highly important in- 
dustries was doubtless a disappointment to the 
enemy. But they did yield and the War Labor 
Board, as promised, hurriedly completed its award. 
The delay has been caused by the complicated tech- 
nical details that had to be considered. 

The award, as was to be expected, brought with it 
an increase in wages, although the figures in the 
new wage scale, says the award, were those offered 
by the employers. The decision also granted the 
basic eight-hour day for every Bridgeport industry 
with a minimum wage of 42 cents an hour for men 
and 32 cents for women. 

The board included one surprise in its award. It 
rejected the demand of the workers for a reclassifi- 
cation of all the employees into a limited list of 
classes, with a minimum wage for each. This would 
have demoralized the organization of almost every 
industry and the board declared that such a disor- 
ganization would be harmful to the interests of the 
Government. 


Coal Shortage Growing 


fare coal shortage, which has loomed threaten- 
ingly throughout the summer, is growing. The 
bituminous output has shown a steady decline, de- 
spite every effort to increase production in the face 
of a continually growing war demand. As if this 
were not enough to endanger ‘our war program, 
representatives of the United Mine Workers of 
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America have come to Washington to ask increased 
pay for. both the bituminous and anthracite fields. 
Fuel Administrator Garfield rejected the bituminous 
plea on the ground that the workers had promised 
President Wilson last fall that they would ask no 
further increase until the end of the war. He took 
the anthracite question under advisement. 

Because non-preferred industries were piling up 
winter stores of coal while preferred industries 
seemed to depend upon Government help to get their 
quota as needed, the Fuel Administration put limits 
upon storage in the East. For steam coal, public 
utilities were given various allowances of from one 
to four months’ storage. Preferred industries re- 
ceived a schedule varying by States from twenty to 
ninety days, while non-preferred industries received 
limits of from fifteen to thirty days. For by-product 
and gas coal the by-product and gas plants were 
allowed storage for a month and a half to four 
months in advance; and preferred industries from 
one to three. Non-preferred industries were for- 
bidden to store by-product or gas coal. 

West of the Mississippi River the Fuel Admin- 
istration made a special effort to provide a market 
for slack and screenings. Here restrictions were 
waived until Sept. 8 and industries were allowed to 


How to Reclaim Workman 
from Army 


(From the Washington Bureau of HARDWARE AGE) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 2, 1918. 
To question of procedure for the reclamation 


of skilled workmen who have been drafted 

and are in the army is a difficult one. Au- 
thorities in Washington, however; who are convers- 
ant with the problem, have drawn up the following 
blank for the purpose. It is to be filled out in dupli- 
cate by the employer and sent to Skilled Labor Sec- 
tion, United States Employment Service, Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C., from whom copies of 
the blank may also be obtained. It is particularly 
important that the present military address of the 
worker be given. Here is the blank: 


Application is hereby made for the return of the fol- 
lowing enlisted man: 

Name 

Residence 

How long has this man been in your employ? ...’...... 
Describe task on which this man is or is to be employed 


What period is required to make a man efficient on this 
DT Livatrene ce Oe en ares (4b e6es oan adieeenesuueceeeds 
Can you secure any other person to fill this position 
satisfactorily? 

State what effect it will have on production should this 
man not be returned to his former position. ........... 


Furnish any other information showing why it is neces- 
Sary to have this man furloughed. .................. 


ee ae Se, wo auiaiy sa Wow ha ae wa es 
Is anyone connected with your concern related to this 
man? 
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pile up all screenings they could use or store, with 
the promise that they would be permitted to burn 
the stored screenings without restriction through- 
out the year. The Fuel Administration also an- 
nounced that it would attempt to increase the use 
of screenings in all industries in that territory. 

Here is another labor item. The shipyard work- 
ers one the Pacific coast have sent their plea to the 
President for a basic wage of $1 an hour. The 
Wage Adjustment Committee of the United States 
Shipping Board, which has been holding hearings 
on this matter, is reported to have told President 
Wilson that it approved this demand. So far, how- 
ever, there has been no decision from the White 
House. 

On the same day that this plea was presented to 
the President, the Department of the Interior in- 
serted a “want ad” on the first page of “Official 
U. S. Bulletin,” saying: “We wish seven press feed- 
ers and would like to have returned soldiers; pay $3 
per day.” This schedule of Government wages ought 
to be interesting reading for the soldiers in the 
trenches: shipyard workers $1 an hour; “returned 
soldier press feeders” $3 a day. The soldiers in the 
trenches receive $1 a day, but they get their board, 
lodging, laundry, etc., thrown in! 


We have the following direct Government contracts: 
Gov’t Order No. Quantity Description 


We are under contract with the following, who have 
direct Government contracts from.........department: 


We have established our status as “necessary” industry 
with District Board No. ......... oe 
located at 


Title of official administering oath. 
I have checked the foregoing statements and have found 
them to be correct. 


Local representative of Department of Labor. 


“Good Business” 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 10, 1918. 

Dear Sir: I have read with interest and admiration 
your brilliant effort, “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You.” 

Please note that the writer is the remaining son of 
a widowed mother whose one and only ambition in life 
is to have her two fighting sons safely restored to her. 
But her one fear is that the cowardly brigands may 
call a halt before the victorious Allies have a chance 
to hand them a generous dose of their own medicine. 

Under these circumstances you can rest assured 
that German products will not appeal to her. I quote 
her as an example of the millions of housewives in 
your great and glorious country as well as in our 
steadfast dominion to illustrate that abhorrence of 
German goods will be “Good Business” for the buyer 
of the future. 

It is about time for propaganda boomerang to return 
and to you, as the pioneer in this movement, I extend 
my congratulations and wish you every success. Please 
send me fifty copies. Yours truly, 

LYONS & MARKS, 
Per H. B. Fogler, Manager. 





Trade Conditions and Iron, 


Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Aug. 30, 1918. 


HOLESALERS speak of trade as exceptionally 

good for this time of the year and say that in 
many instances retailers are preparing to purchase 
goods for next spring’s consumption and accepting de- 
livery of merchandise as soon as it can be shipped; 
for instance, screen wire cloth, steel goods and kindred 
lines, on much the same principle that possession is 
nine points of the law. They are now taking into 
stock, where not already accomplished, autumn and 
winter goods such as formerly arrived in September 
and October, including sleighs, sleds, coal sifters, pok- 
ers, lifters, stove boards, snow shovels, sidewalk clean- 
ers, etc. 

Salesmen for wholesale merchants say they are well 
satisfied with the orders they are getting, which, it is 
added, are for good comprehensive assortments. One 
shrewd merchant, head of a large business, having in 
mind the buying capacity of a large proportion of the 
consumers, cites as one of many instances the long- 
shoremen, who are earning $50, $60 and $70 per week, 
sometimes more, and spending money accordingly, even 
for automobiles. Many of them are paid $1 per hour 
for eight hours’ work and $2.50 per hour for overtime 
and on holidays and Sundays. 

The freight situation is improving all the time, we 
are told, it being a frequent occurrence now to get 
deliveries of freight from factories ahead of the in- 
voices. 

Factory shipments on tools used for shipbuilding and 
other wood working and metal work are slow and com- 
ing slower. Nails are scarce and growing more so, es- 
pecially in the wanted sizes such as 6, 8 and 10d wire 
nails, one wholesaler occasionally geting inquiries from 
New England merchants for lots of 300 to 400 kegs, 
which it is impossible to quote on. 

Prices are steadier and in great measure unchanged. 
The cooler weather following the heated term has, for 
the time at least, encouraged fall selling. The neces- 
sities arising, because of shortages in merchandise and 
high prices for goods, have forced through pressing 
circumstances to the attention of a large number of 
smaller and less experienced merchants the value of 
better systems of pricing. Too many of them realize 
the extent of price advances only when they are forced 
to replenish depleted stocks. Then they find goods are 
very much higher than they had been. Acute situations 
have forced easy going distributers to look over invoices 
when they need to re-order; and they find it advan- 
tageous also to inquire of wholesalers relative to goods 
they already have on their shelves, more intelligently 
revise prices to meet current conditions. It has com- 
pelled them also to get a larger percentage of profit 
than would answer in normal years, owing to added 
expenses, especially with relation to overhead or con- 
tingent expenses, such as salaries, rent, light, heat, sta- 
tionery, gasoline for automobile trucks, etc., 

All this leads to modernizing their methods in con- 
trast with oldtime slipshod, easy-going ways that have 
often brought ruin before the cause was known. The 
object is to stop leaks early and before much damage 
is done. 

Buyers, generally speaking, are willing to pay a fair 
price for satisfactory staple merchandise; that is, other 
than job lots, for which there is generally bargaining. 
Collections continue on a good basis. 

The sales manager of a prominent house, represent- 
ing directly many leading manufacturers, says that 
their salesmen are all out and that factory managers 
are becoming more worried about the possibility of a 
shut-down from lack of materials and labor. More and 
more they are taking the position that they can accept 
orders only on the basis of prices ruling on date of 
shipment. This is for self protection, particularly 
where they are several months behind on deliveries. 
They say they have no way of determining what costs 
wll be four to six months later. Therefore to prevent 
actual loss they have adopted the principle of billing 
at current prices when goods are shipped. But when 
they do this, they notify customers and give them an 
opportunity to cancel any balance due if goods are not 
wanted at possibly higher prices. ; 

This is no argument for lifting prices more than the 
situation demands, as buyers have long memories when 
they are convinced that an undue advantage has been 


taken; besides, higher prices automatically check con- 
sumption, and men in business for the future must exer- 
cise, especially in such times as these, rare judgment 
for lasting results. 

Factories continue to cut down their lines by elim- 
inating patterns, numbers, prices and finishes in ac- 
cordance with Government requirements, wihch prac- 
tice is likely to be carried much farther than it has 
been yet. 

Bits.—The Russell Jennings Mfg. Co., Chester, Conn., 
quotes revised prices on bits as follows: 

Auger bits, standard list, 15 per cent; car bits, 20 per 
cent; machine bits, 35 per cent; expansive bits, % to 21% in. 
diameter, listed $24 per doz., 15 per cent, and dowel bits, 15 
per cent discount. All are branded Russell Jennings. 

LINSEED O1L.—There was a slight improvement in 
the arrivals of raw linseed from Argentina late in 
August when from 275,000 to 300,000 bu. arrived in 
sailing vessels, which helps out a bit against the at 
least two cargoes of 110,000 to 157,000 bu. sunk by 
enemy submarines. Crop conditions in Argentina are 
not up to pitch, as there has been too dry weather dur- 
ing the last four to six weeks, so that rain will be wel- 
come. In the United States Northwest, the crops con- 
tinue quite satisfactory and the prospects for harvest- 
ing are described as better than seemed possible six 
or seven weeks ago. The demand for oil continues good 
on a very short supply, with no one anxious to sell, 
while small orders are more acceptable than larger spec- 
ifications. There is comparatively quite a good amount 
of painting because of changeable weather, but on old 
work and repairs instead of new construction, except 
where it is for Government buildings. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is $1.95 per gal. for 5 or 
more bbl., and $1.91 in less than 5 bbl. 

State and Western oil ranges at about $1.90 per gal. what- 
ever the quantity. 

NAVAL STorRES.—The prices for rosin continue to 
mount higher, but the advance has been such that the 
degree of progress lately is not so rapid as it was. The 
best grades have led the market, but the coarser qual- 
ities have usually been but about a day behind, with 
differentials between grades well maintained. Little 
seems to be known as to about how long Government 
authorities will take to finish the investigation of this 
trade, with a view, possibly, to fixing prices. Producers 
say it has been a buyers’ market for five years and it 
is only fair for them to get a turn now. 

Turpentine in yard is 66c, per gal. 

Rosin, in yard, common to good strained, on the basis of 
280 lb. per bbl. is $12.471%4, and E grade is $12.72% per bbl. 
with W W at $14.95. 

Rope.—The main difficulty in this line, as it has been 
for some time now, is a pronounced scarcity of labor 
for rope making rather than lack of material. There is 
an adequate supply of raw Manila hemp and Mexican 
sisal at present and there has been for some weeks. 
Difficulties in trans-continental transportation have 
been overcome or minimized. The Government demand 
for the smaller sizes such as 4, 5/16 and % in. diam- 
eters continues strong. This type of rope is being used 
for Signal Corps work, tents, life-saving mattresses, 
sailors’ hammocks, etc. Inquiries are much better for 
export, but ropemakers say they are unable to execute 
much of it because of such a large proportion of the 
product being taken for Government use. 

Manila rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, first grade, 
is 38c.; second grade, 32c., and third grade, 28c. base per Ib. 
Manila bolt rope is 38ec. per Ib. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 23c., and second grade, 20c., base 
per lb. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade, 
is 23%4c., and second grade, 2014c. base per Ib. 

Tarred lath yarn is, first grade, 23c., and second grade, 
20c. base per Ib. 

SCREEN Doors.—The Continental Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has advised customers that up to Sept. 15 it will ac- 
cept orders for any pattern of screen doors shown in 
the 1918 catalog, though it will reduce its assortment 
according to the Government’s request. It is suggested 
that all direct shipment orders and orders for distri- 
bution cars be mailed each day as received, instead of 
allowing them to accumulate, and also that stock orders 
be placed for as early shipment as possible. 

SHAVING BRUSH AND CREAM CARTRIDGES.—The War- 
ner-Patterson Company, 914 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., quotes two of its specialties as follows: 


“Warner's Fountain Shaving Brush per doz, $33.00, and 
Warner’s Shaving Cream Cartridges, $2.80 per doz. to 
dealers, from which there is a discount to jobbers. 
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SPOKTITE.—The Woodtite Laboratories, Modesto, Cal., 
formerly doing business under the title The Liquid 
Wheel Tightener Company, quote Spoktite, which are 
net prices to dealers, as follows: 

1 gal. cans, per doz, $144.00; gallon cans, $76.00 
doz.; 1 qt. cans, $40.00 per doz, and % pt. cans, $12.00 
per doz., from which there is a discount to jobbers. Terms 
30 days net or 2 per cent cash for payment in ten days. 

This is a compound that tightens loose Wood wheels, tool 
handles, floors, doors, refrigerators, golf club, farming im- 
plements, boats, whiffletrees, etc. It is explained that this 
is not a glue and that it swells or expands shrunken wood 
to an original condition of tightness. 

WINDOW GLAss.—This market is about as stagnant as 
ever; old and experienced merchants say that prac- 
tically nothing is being done except occasionally a little 
business from the Government. Manufacturers have 
light stocks and it looks as though they propose to get 
all the market will bear. Certain of them with posi- 
tive contracts have begged off, or tried to, on thousands 
of boxes due merchants; some of the latter are exe- 
cuting contracts themselves extending back into 1916 
at about one-half of corresponding figures now. What 
is happening, doubtless, is a desire by manufacturers 
to get present high prices by failing to keep faith on 
earlier obligations, all of which is not confined to mak- 
ers of glass by any means. 

Window glass prices are unchanged, as follows: Single 
strength, A and B, ail sizes, 77 per cent; double strength, 
A, all sizes, 79 per cent; double strength B, all sizes, 81 per 
cent, with AA quality ranging from 70 to 72 per cent dis- 
count from jobbers 
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T is imperative that dealers, salesmen and consumers 

assist the Government in the conservation of essen- 
tials. This refers particularly to the usage of wire and 
steel products. A great degree of patriotism can be 
shown in the hardware trade by discouraging the sale 
of merchandise where the prevailing element is steel. 

In order to realize the position the Government has 
taken, we reprint section number one of circular number 
five, issued by the Priority Division of the War Indus- 
trial Board. 


To all Producers, Manufacturers, Dealers and Consumers: 
Section 1. The Problem: The Nation’s present business 
your present business—is war. When this fact shall have 
taken firm root in the hearts and minds of the men, women, 
and children of this country our industrial problems will 
be found comparatively easy of solution and the task of 
readjusting and mobilizing the industries of the nation to 
meet the requirements of the military program more than 

half discharged. 

For the winning of the war steel is now the world’s most 
precious metal. It is consumed, or used to some extent, 
every day by practically every civilized man in every civ- 
ilized country and nowhere in such vast quantities per 
capita as in the United States. The present and constantly 
increasing steel requirements of this country and its allies 
for direct and indirect war needs, 100 per cent of which 
must under any and all circumstances be promptly supplied, 
are so enormous as to well-nigh absorb vur constantly ex- 
Panding producing capacity. The result is obvious. There 
will be comparatively little iron and steel left to distribute 
to those industries engaged in non-war work and to con- 
sumers for application to non-war_ uses. Every pos- 
sible use of iron and steel or their products which can 
be deferred must be deferred until after the war. This duty 
is personal and cannot be avoided or delegated to your 
friends and neighbors. No consumption is so small as to 
be immaterial, and no saving insignificant. Every pound 
collected and sold to scrap-iron dealers finds its way back 
into the general supply of iron and steel. ‘‘The last quarter 
hour will win the war,’’ and in that quarter hour the last 
shell will be fired. That shell may be made from steel that 
las been saved through ‘the collection of scrap or through 
denial of the luxury of purchasing steel in the form of 
articles which have come to be regarded as peace-time 
necessities. 

Among other tasks which the President has laid upon the 
War Industries Board is that of so distributing the supply of 
Iron and steel available, or which can be made available, as 
to meet the war requirements and as far as possih'e the 
essential needs of the civilian population. This task is being 
discharged in part through the administration of priorities. 

The number of orders being received from the country 
trade indicates the beneficial effect of the cooler weather 
and the marketing of bountiful crops. 

Collections are substantially ahead of last year and 
money seems easier. 

BABBITT METAL.—Jobbers’ stocks are very light. The 
demand continues very heavy and deliveries from the 
Source of supply are very slow. All orders are taken 
Subject to market price ruling the day of shipment. 
Prices are same as last reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
babbitt metal, 13%c. per lb.; Cruso brand, 16c per Ib.; Tony 
brand, 19¢c. per Ib.; Revenoc or Magnolia brands, 22c. per Ib. 


BuTCHER KNIves.—There has been no change in the 
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WIRE NAILS.—The Government is continually draw- 
ing tighter the rules for manufacturers of nails by ex- 
acting promises from those who buy secondhand not to 
allow anything to conflict with the Government’s neces- 
sities. So far as jobbers are concerned, a few nails 
have been promised for delivery shortly, but not any- 
where commensurate with the demand. Wholesalers 
are turning down orders every day but they have hopes 
of being able to do a little better in September. Cur- 
rent prices for wire nails are as follows: 

To dealers in store, $4.75, and when carted by jobbers, $4.85 
base per keg. 

To consumers, in 
carting limits, $5.35 

Cut NaiLs.—The same restrictions do not apply on 
cut nails, simply because this product is relatively so 
small that there is no such Government interference. 
On the other hand, there is practically only one manu- 
facturer of cut nails east of the Alleghenies, and this 
mill is tied up with orders beyond its capacity. Mer- 
chants are unable to quote on lots for 500 or 1000 kegs 
because they are unable to supply them. There are 
plenty of good inquiries but the difficulty is to get goods. 
The hope is expressed that this embargo will be lifted 
in the not distant future, as there are a good many 
desirable orders which ought to be filled. There are 
also quite a number of good export orders booked, but 
at present they cannot be touched. 

Cut nails, to dealers, in store, are $6, and delivered withiy 
carting limits, $6.10 per keg. 

To consumers the prices are $6.30 and $6.49 base per keg. 


AGO 


price of butcher knives since last reported; however, 
jobbers’ stocks continue to be very low and manufac- 
turers are from three to four months behind with their 
orders. Only standard sizes and patterns are available. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Butcher 
knives with coco-bolo handles, 6-in. blade, $5.25 per doz.; 
j-in. blade, $6 per doz,; 8-in. blade, $7 per doz.; with ebony 
handle, 6-in. blade, $5.75 per doz.; 7-in. blade, 50 per doz.; 
8-in. blade, $9.25 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $12.75 per doz.; 
12-in. blade, $16.75 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $20.75 per doz.; 
beechwood handle, fastened with 3 saw-screw brass rivets, 
6-in. blade, $4.50 per doz.; 64%4-in. blade, $4.75 per doz.; 7-in. 
blade, $5.25 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6.25 per doz.; 9-in. blade, 
$8.25 per doz.; 10-in. blade $10 per doz.; 12-in. blade $13.50 
per doz.; 14-in. blade, $17 per doz. 

BUILDING PAPER.—Jobbers have reduced their stocks 
on building paper so that only a few grades are now 
carried. All special papers are subject to factory ship- 
ment only. Sales are reported very light and prices re- 
main unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
sheathing paper, 20-lb. rolls, 60c. per roll; 25-lb. 
per roll; 30-lb. rolls, 90c. per roll. 

ALARM CLOCKS.—Prices on alarm clocks, except the 
Big Ben and Baby Ben, have advanced 10 per cent 
since last reported. Jobbers have very few alarm 
clocks on hand and the demand for ,these continues to 
exceed the supply. Manufacturers of alarm clocks are 
getting further and further behind with their deliv- 
eries. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The Ameri- 
can alarm clock, in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per doz.; in 
dozen lots, $10.64 per doz.; in case lots of 4 doz., $1037 per 
doz.; Lookout alarm clocks, less than dozen lots, $18 87 per 
dozen; dozen lots, $13.46 per doz.; case lots of 2 dozen, 
$13.07 per doz.; Tattoo alarm clocks, dozen lots, $2400 per 
doz.; case lots of 50, 33 per doz.; the Slumber Stopper, 
radium dial, dozen lots, $30.00 per dozen.; Big Ben and Baby 
Ben alarm clocks, $2 each. 

HAND TOILET CLIPPERS.—The shortage of hand toilet 
clippers continues very acute. Jobbers have only a lim- 
ited stock on hand and the demand continues very heavy. 
The prices on the Yankee clipper and Success clipper 
have advanced 10c. each since last reported. 

We jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Clippers, Success Clippers, $1.65 each; 
Clippers, Khedive Clippers, $1.45 each. 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PIPE.—Jobbers report 
that they are entirely out of all 26 gage of eaves trough 
and gutter pipe and have only a limited stock of 29 
gage on hand. Prices advanced about 15 per cent since 
last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
lap joint eaves, trough. 5-in., $7.60 per 100 ft.; 
ductor pipe, 3-in., $7.50 per 100 ft. 

FILES.—Sales continue very heavy. Jobbers have re- 
ceived very fair deliveries from the mills. Prices re- 
main firm and are the same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. Chicago, the follow- 
ing discounts from standard lists: Nicholson files, 50-2% 
New American, 60; Disston, 50-5; Black Diamond, 50ec. 

GARDEN TooLs.—Jobbers report that their salesmen 
continue to send in very satisfactory orders for future 
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deliveries. There will be a shortage of all kinds of 
implements for next season. There has been no change 
in price since last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spades.—In half doz. lots, D handle, No. 2, size of blade, 
7% x 12, $12.25 per doz.; long handle, $10.75 per doz.; Green- 
leaf’s D handle, No. 2, $13.75 per doz.; Greenleaf’s long 
spade, No. 2, $13.75 per doz.; spading forks, D handle, 4 
tine, No. 043, $10.25 per doz. 

Surface Edge Cutters.—9 x 5, $7.75 per doz.; edge trim- 
mers, $8.40 per doz. 

Garden Trowels.—One-piece steel, 90c. per doz.; polished 
steel with riveted shank, 6-in., 95c. per doz.; 7-in., $1.05 per 
doz.; 8-in., $1.15 per dez.; solid socket tempered steel, 6-in., 
$6.20 per doz. 

Rakes.—Solid steel rakes with polished edges and gray 
teeth, 12-in., $8 per doz.; 14-in., $8.75 per doz.; 16-in., $9.50 
per doz. Malleable iron rakes with curved teeth, 10-in., 
$3.60 per doz.; i2-in., $4.40 per doz.; 14-in., $4.60 per doz.: 
16-in., $5 per doz.; malleable wrench with straight steel 
teeth, 1214-in., $5.20 per doz.; 14%4-in., $5.50 per doz.; 16%- 
in., $5.85 per doz.; wire tooth long rakes, 24-tooth, $5.50 per 
doz.; 28-tooth, $7 per doz.; Ole Olson lawn rakes, bent 
head or straight head, 26-tooth, $5.60 per doz.; wooden hay 
rakes, 20-tooth, $4 per doz.; 10-tooth, $3 per doz.; Gem 
Dandelion rake for everything but leaves, 16-in., $17.50 
per doz.; 24-in., $22 per doz. 

Garden Hoes.—High grade razor steel welded to a soft 
steel back, all sizes, $8.75 per doz.; solid socket, cast steel 
with polished blades, 6 to 8 in., No. 12, $7.50 per doz.; No. 
13, $7 per doz.; blued finish hoes, 7%-in. blades, 44-ft. 
handle, riveted shank, $3.15 per doz.; 7%4-in. blade, 44-ft. 
handle, socket shank, $3.85 per doz. 


Scythes and snaths orders are solicited without price, 
to be billed out at best prices ruling at time of shipment. 


GLASS, PUTTY AND GLAZIERS’ POINTS.—Sales on glass, 
putty and glaziers’ points are very limited and are 
confined mostly to repair work and to the new factory 
buildings. Jobbers report they have ample stocks on 
hand to meet all requirements. There has been no 
change in price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
strength A, first three brackets up to 50-in., 80 per cent 
off; above the third bracket, 79 per cent off; single strength 
B, first three brackets, 82 per cent off; all sizes of double 
strength A, 80 per cent off. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Putty, in 100-lb. kits, $3.35; glaziers’ points, No. 1, large 
No. 2 medium and No. 3 small, 1 doz. in a package, 60c. 

GUNS AND AMMUNITION.—The demand for guns and 
ammunition is reported very much heavier during the 
last week. Retailers realize that there will be very 
little of this product to be had for domestic use. Job- 
bers’ stocks are badly broken. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
barrel shotguns, 12 gage, 30 or 32-in. barrels, with plain 
extractor, $7 each; with automatic ejector, $7.35 each; 12- 
gage double barrel guns, with hammer, $14.50 each; ham- 
merless, $17.50 each. 

No. 22 short semi-smokeless, $5 per thousand: No. 32 
short, rim fire, semi-smokeless, $11.75 per thousand; No, 22 


long, semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand: No. 32 long, semi- 
smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand; 20-6 per cent dis- 
count. Prices on shells are as follows: Peters’ Target, 


smokeless, 3 drams tower, 1% oz. shot, 1 to 10, $48 per 
thousand; Peters’ Referee, semi-smokeless, 3 drams powder, 
7-oz. shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thousand. Discount 20-4-% per 
cent. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Sales on galvanized ware con- 
tinue to be very satisfactory. Jobbers, however, are 
unable to secure enough of this product from the manu- 
facturer to meet the demands. Stocks in general are’ 
very light and prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs, No. 0, $12.35 per doz.; No. 1, $15.20 per 
doz.; No. 2, $17.10 per doz.: No. 3, $20.00 per doz.; medium 
grade, heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $22.30 per doz.: 
No. 200s, $25.20 per doz.; No. 300s, $28 per doz.; common 
galvanized pails, 8-qt., $4.70 per doz.; 10-qt., $5.30 per doz.: 
12-qt., $5.85 per doz.; 14-qt., $9.15 per doz.; 16-qt., $10 per 
doz.; 18-qt., $11.60 per doz.; 20-qt., $15.20 per doz. 

GRANITE WARE.—The sizes and patterns on granite 
ware have been cut at least 50 per cent. Jobbers’ stocks 
are very low and orders are only accepted subject to 
prices ruling the date of shipment and subject to stock 
on hand, as the output of manufacturers is practically 
being taken over by the Government, leaving a very 
small percentage to be obtained for domestic purposes. 


IcE CREAM FREEZERS.—It is advisable that all dealers 
place orders immediately for their next season’s re- 
quirements for ice cream freezers, as only about 50 per 
cent of the normal output will be available for next 
season. All orders are taken subject to war conditions. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: White 
Mountain Freezer, 1-qt., $2.40 each; 2-qt., $3.00 each; 3-qt., 
$3.60 each; 4-qt., $4.25 each; 6-qt., $5.40 each: 8-qt., $6.95 
each; 10-qt., $8.85 each; 12-qt., $11.25 each; 15-qt., $13.35 
each; 20-qt., $17.30 each; 25-qt., $22.20 each. 

The improved Arctic Ice Cream Freezer, 1-qt., $2.00 each: 
2-qt., $2.40 each; 3-qt., $2.75 each; 4-qt., $3.45 each; 6-qt., 
$4.35 each; 8-qt., $5.60 each; 10-qt., $7.30 each; 12-qt., $8.70 
each; 15-qt., $12.15 each. 

Lace LEATHER.—AlI]l dealers are urged to keep a suf- 
ficient supply on hand to meet the demands, especially 
from the agricultural districts, which during the har- 
vest season are extremely heavy. Jobbers have fair 
stocks on hand and are filling all orders promptly. 
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We quote from jobebrs’ stock, f.o.b. Chicago: Rawhide 
lace leather, *in., $1.65 per 100 ft. 

Nuts, BoLts AND Lac ScREws.—Jobbers report that 
they have very few nuts, bolts and lag screws on hand 
and that they are unable to get deliveries. The manu- 
facturers’ output is practically being consumed by the 
Government and there will be very little to be had for 
domestic purposes. Prices remain the same as last 
reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 40 per cent discount larger sizes 30 
per cent discount; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 30-5 per 
cent discount; larger sizes, 20-24% per cent discount; hot 
pressed nuts, square, $1.05 off, and hexagon, 85c. off per 100 
Ib. Lag screws 40-10-2% per cent discount. 

NAILS.—Jobbers report that very few nails are being 
shipped by the manufacturer in this market. The limit 
of one keg of a size to a customer still prevails. Jobbers 
report that they are practically out of all kinds and 
sizes of standard nails and that if they do receive a 
small shipment they have enough back-orders to absorb 
the shipments faster than they receive them. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Conimon 
wire nails, $4.50 per keg, base; cement coated nails, $1.40 
per keg, base; steel cut nails, $5 per keg, base. Jolbbers 
have no iron cut nails. All nail shipments limited. 

APPLE PARERS.—As the apple crop is exceedingly fa- 
vorable, dealers are anticipating their wants earlier 
than usual. ‘There will, however, be only a limited 
amount of these to be had, as the manufacturers have 
cut down their output tor this year’s requirements. 
There has been no change in price since last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago: Reading 
Hardware Co.'s No. 78 appie parer, $11.40 per doz.; White 
Mountain apple parer, $8.40 per doz.; Turn-Table apple parer, 
$11.40 per uoz. 

RAZORS AND RAZOR BLADES.—No Gillette razors or 
razor blades are to be nad by the jobber. Also the 
Auto-Strop razors are off the market; however, a few 
Auto-Strop biades are availabie. Jobbers have on hand 
a tew of the Gillette razors, but none of the “‘Service 
Sets.’ 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Full hol- 
low ground, open blade razors, square point, flat rubber 
handies, $11.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, square 
point, oval rubber handles, $14.75 per doz. 

Safety Razors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, fo.b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto-Strop, $45 pei 
doz.; Gem, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 dozen lots, $5 
per doz.; Ever-Ready, in one doz, lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 dozen 
iois, $5 per doz. 

Blades.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago 
Gem, in 1 dozen sets, 7 blades to a set, $4.20 per doz. sets; 
KXver-Ready, 1 card containing 1 gross blades, % doz. to a 
package, 24 packages to the card, $6.72; Gillette, in 1 dozen 
packages, 6 blades to the package, $4.50; Gillette, in 1 dozen 
packages, 12 blades to a package, $9. Auto-Strop, No. (1042, 
in dozen packages, 6 blades to a package, $4.50; Auto-Strop 
No. #10, in dozen packages, 12 blades to a package, $9 

Rope.—Sales on rope are reported very good. Job- 
bers are depending, however, more on the manufacturer 
for their stocks and are not carrying the usual amount 
of rope on hand. However, the manufacturers report 
that uneir sales are normal and that they have a fair 
stock on hand. Tnere has veen no change in price since 
last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 manila rope, 334c. per lb. base; No. 2 manila rope, 
3214ec. per Ib. base; No. 8 manila rope, 28%c. per Ib. base; 
sisal rope, No. 1, 234c. per Ib.; No. 2, 20%c. per Ib. 

SAND PAPER.—Sales are confined chiefly to the manu- 
facturing districts. Retail sales over the counter are 
reported very light. Jobbers have a fair stock on hand 
and all orders are being filled promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sana paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$5.40 per ream. 

ScREWs.—AlIll orders for screws are taken subject to 
stock on hand. Jobbers’ stocks are badly broken and 
are either out or very low on standard sizes. Prices 
remain the same as iast reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 70-10-10; round head blued, 65-10-10; flat head 
brass, 424%-10-5; round head brass, 40-10-5. 

SoLDER.—A limit of 100 lb. of solder to a customer 
has been put into effect since the 15th of August. All 
orders for solder are taken subject to stock on hand 
and at price ruling on the date of shipment. 

From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted half and 
half solder, 61c per lb; No 1 plumbers’, 58c per lb 

STEEL SHEETS.—Jobbers are entirely out of both the 
galvanized and blue annealed sheets and are receiving 
very slow deliveries from the mills. From now on steel 
sheets for domestic purposes will be practically off the 
market. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b Chicago: No. 28 black 
sheets, $6.45 per 100 lbs.; galvanized sheets, $7.70 per 100 Ib 

Saws (Cross-cut and Wood).—A steady flow of or- 
ders both for immediate and future delivery, are being 
received by the jobber for all kinds of saws. Jobbers 
stocks are low, and while deliveries from the manufac- 
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turers are not as slow in this line as in some others, 
there is every indication that there will be a shortage. 
Prices remain the same as reported last week. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Cross-cut, 
2-man, hollow back, with champion tooth, E-8 Disston, No. 
5, $1.75 each; No. 5%, $1.93; No. 6, $2.10; No. 6%, $2.28; 
2-man, crown pattern, common tooth, Disston, No. 4, $2.40 
each; No. 4%, $2.65; No. 5, $3; No. 544, $3.30; No. 6, $3.60. 
lisston’s 1-man, No. 23 pattern, No. 2%, $1.88 each; No. 
3. $2.25; No. 3%, $2.62; No. 4, $3.00; No. 4%, $3.38; No. 5, 
$3.75. 

Buck Saws.—Best grade, $15.20 per doz.; medium, $12.40 
per doz.; cheap, $10.50 per doz. 

SASH CORD AND SASH WEIGHTS.—Sales on sash cord 
and sash weights are naturally away below normal, 
owing to the limited amount of building going on. 
However, fair sales are reported and are confined to 
repair work and manufacturing plants. Sash weights 
are very hard to obtain, and a limit by the jobber of 
200 pounds to a customer was put into effect this last 
week. However, manufacturers are accepting delivery 
subject to stock on hand for more than the above 
amount. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade 


Silver Lake Sash Cord, No. 7, $20.25 per doz.; best grade 
Sampson Sash Cord, No. 7, $20.35 per doz.; Revenoc, No. 7, 


$13.10 per doz. 
Sash Weights.—From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: In 


ton lots, $48.00 per ton; in smaller lots, $50.00 per ton. 

STOVE PIPE AND STOVE BoAaRD.—Owing to the shortage 
of steel sheets, jobbers have withdrawn all prices on 
stove pipe and elbows and will not accept orders. Deal- 
ers, however, who anticipated their wants earlier in 
the season will now receive small allotment. Jobbers’ 
stocks are very low. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square 
crystal stove boards, wood lined, 24 x 24, $11.60 per doz.; 
26 x 26, $13.65 per doz.; 28 x 28, $16 per doz.; 30 x 30, $18.05 
per doz.: 33 x 83, $21.70 per doz.; 36 x 36, $25.95 per doz.; 
square crystal stove boards, paper lined, 18 x 18, $6.20 per 
doz.; 24 x 24, $7.50 per doz.; 26 x 26, $8.30 per doz.; 28 x 28 
$9.20 per doz.; 30 x 30, $10.90 per doz.; 32 x 32, $12.90 per 
doz.: 35 x 35, $16.15 per doz. Prices subject to 10 per cent 
discount in case lots. 


STEEL TRAPS.—Orders for future delivery on steel 
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traps are being received in large volume by the job- 
bers. Manufacturers are endeavoring as fast as pos- 
sible to fill all specifications that the jobbers have on 
hand at this date. There has been no change in price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Victor traps, 
No. 0, $1.40 per doz.; No. 1, $1.65 per doz.; No. 1%, $2.48 
per doz.; No. 2, $3.46 per doz.; No. 3, $4.61 per doz.; No. 4, 
$5.44 per doz.; No. 91, $2.32 per doz.; No. 91%, $3.29 per doz. 

Oneida Jump Traps.—No. 0, $1.91 per doz.; No. 1, $2.25 per 
doz.; No. 1%, $3.36 per doz.; No. 2, $4.94 per doz.; No. 3, 
$6.58 per doz.; No. 4, $7.75 per doz.; No. 12, $5.40 per doz.; 
No. 13, $7.04 per doz.; No. 14, $8.21 per doz.; No. 91, $2.81 
per doz.; No. 91%, $3.99 per doz. 

Newhouse Traps.—No. 0, $3.09 per doz.; No. 1, $3.63 per 
doz.; No. 1%, $5.44 per doz.; No. 2, $8.04 per doz.; No. 3, 
$10.78 per doz.; No. 4, $12.65 per doz. All prices include 
chains. 


Tacks.—Sales on tacks in a retail way continue very 
light; however, there are large quantities of tacks be- 
ing consumed by manufacturing plants and jobbers re- 
port that their sales are around normal. There has 
been no change in price since last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholster- 
ers’ stocks, 6 oz., 25-lb. boxes, 20c. per Ib.; bill posters’ 
tacks, 6 oz., 25-lb. boxes, 19c. per Ib. 

WRAPPING PAPER.—The demand for wrapping paper 
enotinues very heavy and jobbers have a very small 
stock on hand. Prices remain same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago; Krafts’ 
No. 30 wrapping paper, 12c. per lb.; Express, $6.90 per 100 Ib. 

WIRE Propucts.—Manufacturers of wire cloth and 
poultry netting have not made any prices for next sea- 
son’s business and will not take orders for future ship- 
ment. Jobbers will accept orders only subject to stock 
on hand for immediate shipment, invoice to date when 
shipment is made and at price ruling when order is 
taken. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Poultry 
netting as follows: Galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent 
discount; galvanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount 
from list. 

We quote from jobbers’ prices, f.o.b. 
black wire cloth, $2.25 per 100 sq. ft. base. This price of 
$2.25 is for sizes between 24-in. and 48-in. The 18-in., 20-in 
and 22-in. took an advance of 10c. per hundred. 


Chicago: 12-mesh, 


PITTSBURGH 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 27. 


HE War Industries Board now figures out that this 

country will need no less than 23,000,000 tons of 
steel in the last half of this year, made up mostly of 
steel rails, ship plates and shell steel. Against this, it is 
figured that even with straining every nerve, and speed- 
ing up production in every way it is possible to do so, 
this country cannot possibly turn out over 18,000,000 
tons, a gap of 7,000,000 tons that the country may have 
to do without. From the above it is quickly seen how 
much steel is going to be available for the commercial 
user, whose product does not come under the head of 
strictly war essentials. The demand for steel in various 
forms from overseas is increasing very fast, due to the 
wonderful aggressiveness of the Allies since July 18, 
when the great present drive started. Late orders 
placed with American steel mills for shipment to France 
include 140,000 tons per month of 82 mm. shell bars, 
deliveries running up to February next; also 175,000 
tons of rails, 20,000 steel 30-ton cars, and other smaller 
orders. Japan has just placed orders in this country 
for 125,000 tons of ship plates for ships which that 
country will build for the United States. 

On top of these huge orders for finished steel comes 
the announcement that France, Italy and Great Britain 
all want enormous quantities of pig iron for this and 
next year, but where all this is to come from is a ques- 
tion that cannot be solved. At present the United 
States is turning out every pound of pig iron that it 
1s possible to make, and yet the country is facing, and 
Is now in, the greatest shortage of pig iron it has ever 
known. One fact stands out strong: It is that the 
war is going to take about every pound of steel made 
until it is over, and those concerns who are users of 
steel, and that are not making war essentials, will have 
to get out of business, or else start to make goods that 
are needed in the prosecution of the war. 

A very largely attended meeting of steel makers was 
held in Washington the other day, and this was followed 
by another meeting of the steel makers in New York, 
at which plans were discussed for the coming confer- 
ence on prices on iron and steel for fourth quarter, and 
to be held in Washington at an early date. The pig 
iron makers are insistent that they must have higher 
Prices for fourth quarter, or else they will have to close 
their furnaces down. They say they are making iron 
at a loss now, and cannot keep on doing so. It is known 


that the War Industries Board does not favor higher 
prices on iron and steel products, unless it can be abso- 
lutely shown that they are being made at a loss. The 
Government is practically the only buyer of steel to-day, 
and it is not likely to put prices up on itself, unless 
there are very good reasons for doing so. Steel now 
being supplied to pipe, wire and sheet mills is to be cut 
further, in order that more shell steel can be made. 
The American Steel & Wire Company is getting ready 
to make shell steel at its Donora works near Pittsburgh, 
and this plant may soon stop entirely the manufacture 
of wire and wire nails, the Donora works being the 
largest single maker of these products owned by the 
American Steel & Wire Company. All these develop- 
ments tend to shut off the supply of steel to commercial 
users, and to jobbers as well. Stocks carried by the 
latter’ are almost at zero, and shipments to them by the 
mills are getting steadily less. 

The hardware jobber and the retail dealers are cer- 
tainly up against it. On some lines of goods, makers 
are refusing to accept orders, and on other linés job- 
bers are getting less than half what they order. 

It is almost impossible to get any wire or wire nails, 
and on barbed wire the mills are refusing to accept any 
new orders. Goods made from steel sheets such as tin 
ware, oil cans and many other lines are cut fully 50 
per cent in output. Makers of tinware have been 
ordered to cut down their output 50 per cent, while 
output of enameled ware has been cut 75 per cent. In 
fall goods, such as meat cutters, copper kettles, gas 
and oil heating stoves, makers have notified the trade 
that the supply this year will be still less than 50 per 
cent. Prices are from 15 to 25 per cent higher than 
last year. In spite of all the discouraging conditions 
under which the hardware business is being carried on, 
local jobbers say the volume of business, so far this 
year, is about the same as last year, but if it were 
possible to get a full supply of goods it would have 
been much larger. It is likely that starting with Sep- 
tember the volume of business will show a falling off, 
simply because the goods cannot be had for the trade. 
The supply of labor is very short, and it cannot be had. 
Jobbers have to cut down orders from their customers, 
and are trying to distribute such goods as they can get, 
to the very best advantage. The situation will likely 
get worse as time goes on, and it is likely that many 
lines of staple goods will entirely disappear from the 
market, as manufacturers will not be able to get the 
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raw materials to make them. The war must be won at 
all cost, we all must do our share to win it, and in the 
least possible time, and one of the ways we can help 
is to do cheerfully without those things that can be 
dispensed with, until the German beast is brought’ to 
his knees, and made to realize that the good God above 
never intended, and never will permit, one man to rule 
the world. 


ASBESTOS IRONS.—The Dover Mfg. Company, Dover, 
Ohio, has announced an advance of 10 per cent on these 
goods. The supply is very scarce, and higher prices 
are likely. 


BoLTts AND Nuts.—Due to scarcity of steel and labor, 
the present output of nuts and bolts is only about 75 
per cent of normal, and nearly all this is going to the 
Government on direct orders. Makers say that prices 
for the last quarter and later should be higher, as labor 
and steel have gone up very much. Jobbers report a 
heavy demand, but their stocks are very low, and ship- 
ments to them from the makers are light. Makers 
report the discounts very firm, and for third quarter 
are as follows: 

Machine bolts, hp. nuts, % x 4 in.; smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 50-10 off list; cut threads, 50-5 off list; larger 
and longer sizes, 40-10 off list. Machine bolts, ¢.p.c. and t. 
nuts, blank, 2.25c. per lb. off list; c.p.c. and t. square and 
longer, 35-5 off list. Carriage bolts, 3% x 6 in.; smaller and 
shorter, rolled threads, 50-5 off list; cut threads, 40-10-5 off 
list; larger and longer sizes, 40 off list; lag bolts, 50-10 off 
list; plow bolts, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 50 off list; hot pressed nuts, 


square blank, 2.50 per Ib. off list; hot pressed nuts hexa- 
gon blank, 2.30c, per lb. off list;; hot pressed nuts, square 
tapped, 2.30c. per lb. off list; hot pressed nuts, hexagon 


tapped, 2.10c. per Ib. off list; c.p.c. and t. square and hexa- 
gon nuts, blank, 2.25c. per lb. off list; ¢c.p.c. and t. square 
and hexagon nuts, tapped, 2.00c. per lb. off list. Semi- 
finished hexagon nuts, 5 in. and larger, 60-10-10 off list; 
9/16 in. and smaller, 70-5 off list; stove bolts, 70-10 off list; 
stove bolts, 2% per cent extra for bulk; tire bolts, 50-10-5 
per cent off list. The above discounts are from present 
lists now in effect. All prices carry standard extras. 


BuILDING PAaPper.—New sales from the building trade 
are away below normal, but the demand from the farm- 
ing and the repair trades is fair. Output is away 
down, and is steadily being reduced. Prices are un- 
changed, and are reported firm. 


CuT NAILs.—Output is less than 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity, and will be cut still further owing to the short- 
age of steel. Jobbers stocks are very low, and on the 
sizes mostly used ure about exhausted. The prices 
quoted below on cut nails are for carloads and larger 
lots, jobbers charging the usual advances to the trade 
for small lots from store. 

We quote cut nails in carloads and larger lots at $4 base 
per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, jobbers and retailers charging 
$4.50 and $4.75 per keg in small lots from store. 


HEATING StTovEsS.—Deliveries of oil and gas heating 
stoves from the makers are very slow, and there will 
be a great shortage in the supply of these goods this 
year. Prices were made months ago, and are about 15 
per cent higher than last year. The shortage in supply 
of natural gas in the Pittsburgh district is causing a 
heavy demand for gas and oil heating stoves to take 
the place of furnaces, but it will be impossible for the 
limited supply to meet this demand. Jobbers are cut- 
ting down orders from their trade, and will make the 
best distribution of their limited stocks they possibly 
can. Nearly the entire output of the Reznor heating 
stoves made by the Reznor Mfg. Company, Mercer, Pa., 
is going to the Government. Thousands of the Reznor 
and other makes of oil heating stoves have been sent to 
France this year to heat the cantonments and other 
war buildings in that country. 


GrounD HoLLow WareE.—It is said the manufacture 
of ground hollow ware is to be entirely stopped, and 
in the future only unground will be made. This is 
purely a war measure. 


HAMMERS AND HATCHETS.—The manufacture of these 
goods has been cut down more than 50 per cent, due 
to the shortage in steel, and it is also said that the 
manufacture of polished goods is to be stopped. Prices 
on some makes have been advanced about 15 per cent. 


HorsE BLANKETS.—Manufacturers of horse blankets 
have advised the trade that the supply is to be cut 50 
per cent. Most manufacturers are accepting orders 
only at prices in effect at the time shipment is made. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—The muddle in regard to the 
proposed concession of $5 per ton on prices of soft steel 
bars to be allowed to the implement trade has not yet 
been straightened out. Local sales managers of mills 
rolling steel] bars say they have no advices from their 
presidents that this concession is to be made, but at 
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the same time it is believed to have been agreed on, 
and will be made. Output of steel bars is to be stil] 
further cut down, owing to the larger demands of the 
Government for shell steel. Nearly all the output of 
steel bars is going to the Government. The new de- 
mand for iron bars is not so active, and some mills can 
take orders for fairly prompt shipment. The prices 
quoted below are for carloads and larger lots, jobbers 
charging the usual advances for small lots from store, 

We quote steel bars rolled from old steel rails at 3c.; from 
— 2.90c., and refined iron bars, 3.50c., f.0.b. Pitts. 


ScyTHE HANDLES.—Nearly all makers have an- 
nounced an advance of 10 per cent in prices. The 
supply is very limited, and prices are likely to further 
advance. 


SHEETS.—Due to shortage in supply of sheet bars, the 
sheet mills in the first half of August operated to only 
62.6 per cent of capacity, and for September will run 
at a less rate. The Government is still a fairly heavy 
buyer, and mills are well sold up over the remainder 
of this year. The prices quoted below on the different 
grades of sheets are in carload lots at mill, jobbers 
and retailers charging the usual advances for small 
lots. 

Maximum prices on sheets in carloads and larger lots are 
as follows: Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.25c.; 
No. 28 Bessemer black, 5c., and No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c., 
rolled from either Bessemer or open hearth stock, all f.o.b. 
mill, Pittsburgh, in carload and larger lots, actual freight 
to point of delivery added. Dealers will charge the usual 
advance for small lots from store. 


TIN PLATE.—Mills are still able to operate at about 
90 per cent of capacity. There seems to be no doubt 
but that the enormous demand for tin plate this year 
for pure food containers will be fully met, and in addi- 
tion domestic makers of tin plate will furnish large 
quantities to our Allies. Prices on pig tin are lower, 
and the supply is larger than for some time. Black 
plate specialties, formerly rolled on tin plate mills, are 
now being rolled to a considerable extent by sheet mills, 
to enable the tin plate mills to produce more coke tin 
plate. 

We quote coke tin plates on contracts and in small lots 
at $7.75 per base box, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, effective Nov. 
7, prices on all sizes of terne plates are as follows: 
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WirE CLoTH.—Manufacturers of wire cloth and poul- 
try netting are not quoting any prices for next year, 
and say they have no idea at this time how much of 
their usual output they will be able to furnish, but 
that it will be very small. 


Wire Propucts.—Last week inquiries came out from 
the Government for 2100 tons of plain wire for ship- 
ment to France, all of which has been placed with the 
mills, also for 56,000 tons of four point, black painted 
barbed wire, and of this large quantity 22,000 tons are 
for France, and the other 34,000 tons for the United 
States War Department. Reports are also current that 
the Government has placed orders with the mills for 
about 100,000 kegs of wire nails, but these reports are 
not verified. It is known, however, that the Govern- 
ment will soon be in the market for very large quanti- 
ties of wire nails both for this country and for France 
and England. The needs of the Government for shell 
steel are so great that the output of wire and wire 
nails will likely be cut to about 25 per cent in the very 
near future. Shipments of wire and wire nails to 
jobbers and to the commercial trade have about been 
shut off. Jobbers’ stocks are almost depleted, and they 
say they cannot get more. Official prices in effect for 
this quarter in carloads and larger lots, on which 
jobbers charge the usual advances for small lots from 
store, are as follows: 


Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1-in and 


longer, including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an 
advance over this price of $2, and shorter than 1-in., $2.50. 
Bright basic wire, $3.35 per 100 Ib.: annealed fence wire, 


Nos. § to 9. $3.25: galvanized wire, $3.95: galvanized barb 
wire and fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire $3.65 
polished fence staples, $385; cement coated nails, $3.40 
base; these prices being subject to the usual advances for 
the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to 
point of delivery, terms 60 days net. less 2 per cent off for 
cash in 10 days. Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 7° 
per cent off list for carload lots, 46 per cent for 1000-rod 
lots, and 45 per cent off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
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BOSTON 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Aug. 31, 1918. 


5 )Uaaxe the past week there has been a noticeable 
increase in the volume of new business, accord- 
ing to the local shelf hardware trade. In fact, a 
majority of the houses here are highly encouraged 
over the way the fall season opens, for indications 
are that it will be much more satisfactory than was 
generally anticipated. In addition, the trade is pleased 
with the volume of goods billed out during and the 
gross earnings for August, which in practically every 
instance run considerably ahead of the August, 1917, 
records. There is, however, a large amount of unfilled 
orders on the books of the jobbers, representing goods 
that it is impossible to get in sufficient quantities. 

Nobody realizes better than the retail dealer the 
inability of the jobber to get goods and this fact 
has already become a fundamental factor in fall 
business. As indicated a week ago, the jobber has 
instructed salesmen to urge the retail trade to buy 
seasonable goods only, because it is the desire of the 
Government to conserve as much as possible our na- 
tional resources. Salesmen in urging such action 
in a great many instances have found the retail trade 
especially anxious to buy unseasonable as well as 
seasonable goods. In such cases the orders often are 
taken under protest and with the distinct understanding 
that guaranteed delivery is out of the question. We 
hear of instances where the retailer has just ordered 
lawnmowers and black wire cloth among other things. 
The temptation of the salesman to take such orders 
lies in two spots. In the first place, the only retailer 
ordering unseasonable goods is the one with plenty 
of money. In the second place, the order usually comes 
from a retailer to whom the jobbing competitor has 
regularly been selling. It is the ambition of every 
salesman to get new accounts as well as strong financial 
ones, and under the circumstances he can hardly be 
criticized. 

But the most interesting point in the situation is that 
the day has gone when the jobbing salesman can hold 
his trade largely by a long personal acquaintance 
with the retail dealer or by his personality. To-day 
“goods” count more than ever. If a jobber has the 
goods to deliver he can easily get business. The re- 
tailer, realizing this fact, is cutting loose all ties that 
have held him to this or that jobber. Naturally he is 
not always sure he can get goods when ordering them. 
If he does not get them from one house he will try 
another, and if necessary still another, and so on 
until he either gets the goods or is convinced that it is 
impossible. For that reason it is reasonable to assume 
that the source of a certain percentage of new business 
will fluctuate considerably during the balance of 1918, 
at least. The retail dealer’s attitude is this—in view 
of the constantly increasing value of things it is good 
sound business judgment to anticipate your wants. 
No doubt the logic is all right, but it certainly is not 
in keeping with the Government desires. For that 
reason most of the local jobbers are not always willing 
to accept orders for unseasonable goods. 

As to heavy hardware, it is much the same story, 
except that it is growing more and more difficult each 
day to secure fresh goods to fill orders. Naturally 
gross sales are all out of proportion to the demand 
for goods. For that reason it will be irteresting to 
learn, if such a thing is possible, what effect Govern- 
ment regulation of business and the inability to secure 
fresh supplies will have on the Federal income tax re- 
turns turned in for 1918 by the heavy hardware houses. 


The local hardware trade as a whole is vitally in- 
terested in the request of the National Fuel Adminis- 
tration upon the public in states east of the Mississippi 
River to cease the using of all classes of automobiles, 
with a few exceptions, on Sundays until further notice. 
The request was made solely for the purpose of con- 
serving our gasoline supplies, but at the same time 
it is but another step of the Government toward making 
the pleasure car unpopular during the period of war. 
There are in Massachusetts 200,000 pleasure cars, in 
_Maine 40,000, in New Hampshire 22,000, in Vermont 
16,000, in Connecticut 61,500, and in Rhode Island 
18,000, a grand total of something like 335,000 ma- 
chines in which the hardware trade is directly, one 
way or the other, interested. 


ANVILS.—There is a good steady call for large sized 
anvils from the shipyards all the time. Unfortunately 
from everybody’s standpoint, the market is lightly sup- 
plied and it is not always possible to make shipments. 


We quote from stocks: Standard makes, 22e. 
per lb. 

AxEs.—An excellent demand for axes has developed 
since last reports, but local stocks, as has repeatedly 
been pointed out, are very badly broken and retailers 
should consider themselves fortunate indeed if they get 
only a small proportion of their orders filled. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axes, $15 to 
$17 a doz.; double bit axes, $19 to $21 a doz. 

BARBED WIRE.—Barbed wire is “scarce as hen’s teeth,” 
as the old saying goes. The public undoubtedly realize 
this fact as a result of reading in the newspapers about 
the barbed wire entanglements on the Western front. 
At least the demand is very slight and jobbers look for 
no improvement for many months. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Barbed and plain twist, 
pony reels, $5.85 per 100 lb.; eight-rod reels, $5.25. Plain 
twist, $5.05 per 100 lb. Staple in whole casks, $5.85; in 
broken casks, $7. 

Bits.—Two of the most prominent manufacturers of 
auger bits have advanced their price lists about 10 
per cent. 

BoL_ts AND Nuts.—The bolt and nut situation cer- 
tainly is no more encouraging. Jobbers are having 
much trouble in securing supplies from the mills to 
replenish their badly depleted stocks, and according to 
the best authorities hardly anybody holds out much 
hope of an immediate improvement in conditions. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine bolts with S. F 
nuts, same as with H. P. nuts, less 10 per cent, plus semi- 
finished nuts, at 50 and 10 per cent; machine bolts with 
Cc. T. and D. nuts, 4 x % in. and smaller, 29 per cent dis- 
count; 44; x % in, and larger, 15 per cent discount: with 
H. P. nuts, 4 x % in. and smaller, 25 per cent discount: 
444 x % in. and larger, 20 per cent discount; common car- 
riage bolts, 6 x % in. and smaller, 25 per cent discount 
64 x % in. and larger, 15 per cent discount; store bolts, 
1000 lots, 60 per cent discount; bolt ends, 20 per cent dis- 
count. Semi-finished nuts, 9/16 in. and smaller, 60 per cent 

y and larger, 50 and 10 per cent discount 
T 


jobbers’ 


discount; 5 in. 
finished case and hardened nuts, 50 per cent discount: C. 
and D. or H. P. nuts, blank or tapped, 200-lb. kegs, list 
plus le. Tap bolts, list plus 25 per cent discount. 

Braps.—It is reported that there has been some fault 
finding on the part of certain retail dealers over prices 
named for wire brads. The jobber is not at fault. The 
sources of his usual supplies are closed and to secure 
goods to supply the retail trade he is obliged to buy 
from comparatively small manufacturers whose over- 
head charges are such they are obliged to ask unusually 
high prices. The jobber realizing that such prices are 
high has trimmed down his quotations to a point where 
it hardly pays him to handle the goods. 

CHAIN.—The market for chain is strong as ever. 
And naturally it would be for there is very little if 
any to be had and the jobber says it is impossible to 
get fresh supplies. The shipyards are constantly in the 
market for chain. Jobbing prices follow: 

We quote proof coil, self-colored chain 
stocks: 3/16 in., $17.10; % in., 5 
in., $13; 7/16 in., $13; %& in., 
B. B. chain, add 2c. per Ib. 


from 
$14.55; 5/16 in. $13.55; % 
$13; 5 in., $13 per 100 Ib 
Long link chain, lc. extra 

CuTLERY.—Orders for scissors, shears and the like 
are coming in freely, buyers evidently believing that 
prices are more likely to advance than decline. Jobbers 
say it practically is impossible to get razors of any 
kind and that there will be a shortage for the Christ- 
mas trade unless there is a radical change in conditions 
within the next few weeks. Knives of all descriptions 
also are scarce. The local representative of HARDWARE 
AGE visited the cutlery department of Boston’s largest 
dry goods store, which always has prided itself upon 
its complete line of knives. The show case containing 
the knife display was conspicuous for its slimness of 
samples. In addition the saleswoman kept the case 
under lock and key. Six months ago the same firm 
was credited with having a large amount of German 
cutlery on its hands. To-day no German goods, so far 
as could be learned, were on display. 

Clippers.—Orange, 
practical, 7-in., $9.20; 
Knives.—Ordinary 

dozen. 

Razors.—Best grades of full hollow ground, open 
square or round point, flat rubber handles, $27 per 
other grades, $24, $22.50 and $18 

Scissors.—Heinisch and Wise goods quoted as per revised 
price list of July 5. Popular-priced goods (warranted) all 
sizes, $4 per dozen. Low-priced goods, all sizes, $2 per 
dozen. Army kit scissors, $2 per dozen. 

Shears.—High grade japanned, 6-in., $8.60 per dozen; 
614-in., $9.20; T-in., $9.70; 7%-in., $10.25; 8-in.. $10.80: 8%- 
in., $11.35: 9-in., $13.45; 10-in., $16.70; 11-in., $18.85: 12-in.. 
$20.45; 12-in., $22.60. Popular-priced goods (warranted), all 
sizes, $4 per dozen. Low-priced goods, all sizes, $2 per dozen. 

Snips.—Dental, 7-in.. $9.80 per dozen; electrician, 54 -in., 
$11.40; better goods, $28.75 and $31.65. 


F1LtEs.—The local supply of files is no larger than it 
was a week ago. In fact supplies constantly are being 


jobbers’ 


best grades, 6-in , $11.50 per 
practical, 7% in., $9.20 
pocket kinds, most makes, $7.50 per 


dozen; 


blade, 
dozen; 
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drawn upon, and it begins to look as though it would 
be a long time before the market assumes normal. The 
Nicholson File Company has issued a new price list of 
patent increment cut files and rasps, which states that 
“the above list comprises all the kinds, sizes and cuts 
of files that will be regularly carried in stock. Any- 
thing differing from these files will be considered as 
special and will not be manufactured except in case of 
urgent necessity and when manufactured price will be 
based strictly upon cost of material and cost of manu- 
facture at time goods are made.” Needless to say the 
company has eliminated several sizes of files and rasps 
in keeping with the Government’s conservation plan. 
Other file makers unquestionably will do as the Nichol- 
son Company has. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson and Black Dia 


mond files, 50 per cent discount; Arcade, Great Western 
and similar brands, 50, 10 and 7% per cent discount; Chelsea 
hand files, 20 per cent discount; American machine cut files, 
50, 10 and 74% per cent discount. Extra thin taper files, 
sizes § x 3/16 inm., 8 x J¢ in. and 8&8 x 5/16 in., taken an ad- 
vance of 2 in. over the slim list; 8 x % in., taken an advance 
of 1 in. over the slim list. 

GALVANIZED BARS —There apparently is no end to the 
consumptive ability of galvanized bars by the New 
England shipyards for they constantly are in the market 
for supplies. It is growing more and more difficult 
to satisfy the demand because of the steady depletion 
of local stocks. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat galvanized bars’ in 
stock, 1 x \ in., 12 ft. long, $9.50 per 100 Ib.; 1 x 3/16 in., 
12 ft. long, $9; 1 x % in., 16 ft. long, $8.80; 14% x % in., 16 
ft. long, $8.80 

Round galvanized bars in stock, % in., 18 ft. long, $8.80 
per 100 Ib.; 5¢ in., IS ft. long, $8.70; % in., 18 ft. long, $8.60. 

GALVANIZED PaiLts.—The movement of galvanized 
pails out of jobbers’ hands is on a moderately large 
scale. It would be larger if local stocks corresponded. 
Common belief is that the new Government price for 
spelter will be on a higher basis than previous to Sept. 
1. If such should prove the case, a further advance in 
galvanized pails probably is in the making. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Common galvanized pails, 
light finished, 8-qt., $3.96 per doz.; 10-qt., $4.48; 12-qt., $4.98; 
common stock pails, light finished, 14-qt., $5.52. per doz. 
Common pails, heavy finished, 14-qt., 50-lb. to the dozen, 
$9.28 per doz.; lighter weights, 14-qt., $7.20. 

GLAss.—The expected advance in jobbers’ prices for 
glass has not materialized. It is only a question, how- 
ever, of putting off the inevitable, for the manufactur- 
ers have advanced their lists. It now develops that 
three or four weeks ago the local supply of glass was 
pretty well cleaned up by jobbers who anticipated their 
fall and winter wants. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Glass, single B, first three 
brackets, SO and 10 per cent discount; about first three 
brackets, 79 per cent discount; double B, 80 and 10 per cent 
discount. 

Hack Saws.—Nobody in Boston appears to be over- 
supplied with hack saws, nor does anybody appear 
willing to state when they think they will be able to 
get fresh supplies. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Hack saws, in one gross 
lots or over, 15 per cent discount 

HoRSESHOES.—The fall demand for horseshoes has 
opened up remarkably, but the probabilities are that 
the gross amount of goods billed out will be relatively 
small, for local stocks are exceptionally short and job- 
bers say they are helpless to get fresh supplies. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes, in 100-Ib 
kegs, to dealers at Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island points, $7.50 per keg: to Con- 
necticut trade, $7.25 per 100-Ib. keg. 

IRON. —Jobbers have announced since last reports 
that a reduction of 10c. per 100 Ib. will be made 
in prices for iron when the buyer calls with his own 
truck or wagon for the goods. Otherwise prices are 
just as strong as ever and judging by the laws of 
supply and demand they are likely to remain strong 
for some time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Refined iron, $4.765 to 
7 base, per 100 Ib.; hoop iron, $8.25; Norway iron, $16: 
H & FP best iron, flats, round and square, $5.75; ovals. half 
ovals, half rounds and bevels, $7. Broken bundles, add We. 
a lb. Quantity differentials charged on all iron under 2000 
to 1000 lb., 30c. per 100 1lb.; under 1000 Ib., 70c. per 100 Ib 

NaiLs.—F resh lots of nails have been received by 
jobbers since last reports, and these were immediately 
reshipped to retailers, so the market is as bare as ever 
of stock. While some impression was made on the 
waiting list for nails it still remains a long one. So 
far as can be learned no horseshoe nails have been 
received of late, and as previously reported the market 
is exceptionally short. Spikes of all kinds also are in 
light supply and prospects of getting new goods are 
far from encouraging. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut nails, 12, 20, 30, 40. 


50 and 60 pennyweights, inclusive, $6.25 per keg base. 
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Sheathing Nails.—2's and 3¥ $6.25 per keg base 
Spikes.—. and S-in. spikes, $6.25 per keg base. 

Wire Nails.—Wire, $4.75 to $5 per keg base. Coated wire 
nails, count keg, $5.05 base. Coated wire nails, 100-Ib. kegs, 
$6.05 base. 

PicTURE Corp.—The price of picture cord has been 
advanced about 50 per cent. 

PouLtryY NETTING.—There is something doing all the 
time in poultry netting. The individual orders are not 
large, but in the aggregate they compare very favor- 
ably with those being received a year ago. Evidently 
the poultry raiser, in many instances, is inclined to buy 
netting now for next spring’s needs, on the belief that 
prices are more likely to advance than decline. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock: Poultry netting, galviy 
ized after weaving, 40 per cent discount from the factory 
45 per cent discount, 

Rivets.—Local jobbers report all sizes of rivets 
scarcer than ever, and the prospects of getting fresh 
supplies as rather discouraging. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway iron rivets, 40 
per cent discount; structural rivets, 7.25c. base. 

ROOFING PAPER.—New fall orders have developed a 
fairly substantial demand for roofing papers. This de- 
mand is in keeping with the season for it is the time 
of year when if roofs are to be repaired before the snow 
flies they should be done now. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: First quality roofing 
one-ply, $1.30 a sq.; two-ply, $1.75; three-ply, $2.12. Second 
quality, one-ply, $1.28; two-ply, $1.60; three-ply, $1.79. Third 
quality, one-ply, 98e.; two-ply, $1.30;  three-ply, $1.62. 
Fourth quality, one-ply, S3e.; two-ply, $1.10; three-ply, $1.37 

RuBBER Hose —The call for rubber hose is light as 
is to be expected at this time. There is, however, 
enough selling all the time to keep stocks from getting 














dusty. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Leader, %-in., 10% c.; 
‘-in., 11%4c.; %-in.,.124c.; Olympia. %-in., 12%c.; %-in., 


I3l6e.: Milo, %-in., 44¢c.; Bull Dog, %-in., 18%c. per foot 

RUBBER TIRE CHANNEL.—The rubber tire channel 
situation is unchanged. The demand is light, but stocks 
are exceptionally short and prices are strongly main- 
tained everywhere. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rubber tire channels, $7 
per 100 Ib. 

SASH Corp.—With cotton, the raw product, selling at 
35c. a pound or better on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, the prospects of getting sash cord at reduced 
prices are not bright by any means. On the contrary, 
it would appear that an advance in prices is very likely. 
The demand for cord is excellent, and the supply only 
fair. Some people cannot understand why the 
spread of sash cord and cotton, the raw product, is 
so wide. In explanation the cord makers say that if 
the retail hardware dealer would take the time and 
trouble to visit the manufacturing plant and see the 
small amount of cord turned out in a day by one ma- 
chine he would readily understand the spread in prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Spot cord, No. 7, 90c. per 
Ib. Nos. 8 to 12, 89c. Silver Lake B, 90c. per lb. Phoenix, 
No. 6, 64¢c. per lb.; No. 7, 62¢c.; Nos. 8 to 12, 61c. 

ScREws —The market on screws is very strong in 
common with most things in the hardware line. Local 

1 stocks of desired sizes are badly broken and as the 
demand is excellent some of the retail trade will un- 
doubtedly be disappointed in allotments made them by 
jobbers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat head bright wood 
screws, 70 and 20 per cent discount; iron machine screws, 
$5 per cent discount: coach screws, 35 per cent discount: 
cap screws, 40 per cent discount; set screws, 45 per cent 
discount. 

ScyTHES.—Prices on scythes have been advanced 25 
to 33% per cent. Manufacturers say the advance is 
due to the high cost of raw material and labor. Local 
jobbers say the demand for scythes is remarkably good 
for this season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Clipper, $16; solid steel. 
$13.50; Little Giants, $16.50; brush and bramble, $16.50 

SKATES.—The leading manufacturers of skates have 
announced that prices this season, notwithstanding the 
advance in their overhead charges, will be the same 
as those quoted a year ago. In other words, low grade 
goods can be had for around 66c. a pair, cheap nickel 
goods around 90c., hockey around $1, and low grade 
ladies skates around 66c. It will be remembered that 
skates last season did not sell well, notwithstanding 
the unusually cold winter. For that reason there was 
a considerable carry-over, and no acute shortage 15 
expected this season. 


SLEDs.—Although it is a little early in the season, 
there have been some inquiries for sleds by retailers 
who expect a shortage of goods. Sleds last year sold 
quite well and the carry-over was comparatively small. 
In view of the Government restrictions on the use of 
lumber and steel in the manufacture of non-essentia 
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goods, indications are that sleds will be short this 
season. 

VW quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flexible Flyers per 
cent discount: Paris manufacturing goods, 30 per cent dis- 
count 


STEEL.—Prices for steel are very strong all through 
the list. The local market during the past week has 
been full of rumors of a general advance in prices, but 
nobody seems to have any definite news on the matter. 
Certain it is that local stocks are badly broken and 
that when the laws of supply and demand are taken 
into consideration along with the margin of profit to 
the jobber, prices certainly appear entitled to a gen- 
eral advance. 





We quote soft steel bars from jobbers’ stocks: Flat bars 
stock Jeneths not wider than 6 in. or thicker than 1 in., per 
100 Ib.. $4.27 base; rounds and squares, 17%, in. and under, 
$4.75 to $5 base per 100 Ib. 

Angles and channels under 38 in., stock lengths, $4.75 base 
per 100 Ib 

Cold rolled steel, rounds up to 1 15/16 in. and squares and 
hexagon, list plus 15 per cent. Tire steel, l‘e x ‘s in. and 
larger, $5.25; thinner and narrower, $5.50. 

American calking steel, full bundles, $6.85 base per 100 Ib 


broken bundles, $7.35. 

Tacks.—No change in the tack situation is noted. 
The amount of stock on hand is far below normal, 
the demand is excellent and the outlook for imme- 
diate fresh supplies is not encouraging. These three 
factors are enough to insure a strong market for 


some time. 


MINNEAPOLIS 





PAUL, 
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Ferny increase is beginning to be noticed in the 
sales totals, and the proportion of cash sales to 
charge sales is gradually shifting to higher average 
for cash. This is a happy change for all concerned, 
as it will tend to keep prices down. The change is 
not very great as yet but will doubtless be more 
noticeable in the next few months. Additional efforts 
are being made to bring more war work here, to give 
the facilities which are already established here full 
opportunity to aid in winning the war. This part of 
the country has not had the chance to give itself as 
fully to this work as the sections further east, bu 
has oversubscribed every financial aid that has_ been 
offered. 

Some dealers are due to be called’in the next draft 
and are shaping their plans accordingly. A few owners 
of hardware stores have already been drafted or have 
enlisted, and more are planning to get into service. 
This has thrown a number of stocks on the market, but 
these are eagerly snapped up by other dealers who see 
the opportunity of replenishing their own stocks with, 
perhaps, some lines the jobbers are out of. 

The problem of business hours has presented itself 
again, and the saving of fuel and light will soon be 
an important item, with the threatened coal famine 
about which we are warned. One large department 
store has already attempted a radical solution of the 
problem by announcing its hours soon to be from 
9:30 to 5:30, including Saturday. How this will work 
out is still to be seen. It is almost certain that condi- 
tions will demand some regulation of business hours 
by the Public Safety Commission, or through special 
legislation. : 

The mills are now running entirely on the 1918 
wheat crop and the grain grades higher than the 
average. A state representative of a certain line says 
that the farmers are rejoicing over the best and biggest 
crop they have had for years. 

Eastern North and South Dakota too have the same 
story to tell. The potato crop, some claim, will fall 
short of last year’s totals, but will be a good average. 
Some of the best territory in the country for this 
crop is tributary. to the cities and shipments will soon 
begin to move. Larger tonnage of all produce is being 
carried by the railroads than in previous years. This 
all means we will be ready for the next Liberty Loan 
and ready to make it the “Victory Loan.” 

Prices seem not to have reached the top of the ladder 
as yet, although changes are not coming as rapidly as 
a few weeks ago. Constant vigilance is necessary to 
keep from selling goods at retail for less than the 
present wholesale price. The jobber is always willing 
to give his time to posting his customers on the cor- 
rect cost of any line, for he does not care to have his 
customers fail, any more than the dealer does to lose 
18 patrons. 


Galvanized ware has advanced to almost an unbe- 
lievable point. The humble common galvanized pail 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Tacks, $11.12 base per 100 
Ib. Add to base extras as per differentials, last reported 

Copper tacks, sizes % to 1's 55 Extra charge is 
made for small sizes. 

Twist DriLuts.—There appears to be a fair supply 
of carbon twist drills on the local market, but high 
speed drills are unusually short because of the heavy 
consumptive demand from shipyards during the past 
six months or more. 


base, 5i« 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Carbon drills, sizes up to 
lly-in., 45 per cent discount High speed drills, prices o1 
ipplication. 

WaASHERS.—No let up in the demand for washers 


is reported by the jobbers, who say the market is in 


a semi-demoralized condition owing to broken stocks 
and inability to secure fresh supplies. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Malleable washers, per |b 
l2c. base: cast washers, ®°<-in. and smaller, tec. base; large 
Cut washers, in 200-lb. kegs, list 


WIRE CLoTH.—As indicated elsewhere in this depart- 
ment, there is more doing in wire cloth than is usually 
the case at this season of the year. The buying is 
largely by retailers who are anticipating next year’s 
requirements. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Black wire cloth, 12 mesh 
2.65; black wire cloth, 14 mesh $3.15 Quotations for 
delivery from factory are 10e. less than those from jobbers’ 
stock 


WRINGERS —The American Wringer Company has 
advanced its prices on wringers about 5 per cent. 





and tub have far outstripped former prices on en- 
amelled ware and the latter has moved into the aristo- 
cratic class. Ammunition has had several advances 
and shotgun shells at retail are nearly double 1914 
prices. Sales are already being made in comfortable 
totals for the fall hunting season. 

AXES.—Price holds strong with sales showing some 
improvement. Many are taking the opportunity to 
clean out dead or superfluous trees and make firewood 
of them. Bucksaws and bucks are selling well also. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Single bit axes base 
weights at $13.75 to $14.50 base, double bit base weights at 
$18 to $19 base, Sager handles single bit at $18.50 a dozen 
Double bit at $23 per dozen, Quaker City boys at $12 per 


dozen. 


BUILDING PAPER.—Price continues strong, 
scarcity mentioned before showing no relief. 


with the 
Sales are 


very light in the cities, as building is at a very low 
point. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Barrette No. 2 tarred 
felt at $3.25 ewt sarrett stringed felt at $1.64 per 500 sq. ft 
roll; red rosin at $2.85 to $3.25 per ewt., or 20 Ib. red rosin 
at $.65 per roll; 25 lb. at $.80 per roll; 30 lb. at $.95 per roll 


3RADS.—As available stocks of the best selling sizes 
diminish there is an upward tendency to the market, 
Smaller lighter sizes become more scarce daily. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks 25-Ib 


Brads in 
at 60 per cent to 70 per cent from lists 


standard 

3UILDERS’ HARDWARE.—The general advance in this 
line constitutes the main activity here, although sales 
are holding up remarkable well. The withdrawal of 
freight allowances and the factory branch house addi- 
tion makes a large item in the cost of the goods. laid 
down here. Some building is necessary and this is pro- 
gressing, but many contractors have ceased operations 
entirely and have gone to other work. 

BoLts.—Situation is unchanged in any way. Price 
holds steady at last quotation and the sizes most called 
for are scarce and very hard to obtain. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriage bolts 
at 30 per cent. Large carriage at 20 per cent; small machine 
at 30-10 per cent; large machine at 25 per cent; lag or coach 
screws at 30-10 per cent; stove bolts at 60 per cent; and tire 
bolts at 40-10 per cent. 

Fites.—Shop sizes and kinds are very much in de- 
mand and hard to obtain. Mill shipments are very 
slow. Prices show an upward revision. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 
per cent, Riverside at 50-10 per cent 
Areade at 50-10 per cent from 


boxe, 





Nicholson files at 50 
Royal at 60-5 per cent, 
standard lists 

GALVANIZED PAILs.—The price for galvanized pails 
is nearly prohibitive, compared to the old basis. Sales 
seem to continue at about the same level. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Standard or common 


galvanized pails. 10 qt., at $4.75 to $6.16 per dozen, 12 qt 
at $5.05 to $6.65 per dozen, 14 qt. at $5.90 to $7.59 per 
dozen, 16 qt. stock pails at $8.15 to $11.55 per dozen, 18 qt 
at $9.45 to $13.42 per dozen. 


GALVANIZED TuBs.—Prices here too show an advance 


with sales below normal. Stocks are very hard to 
obtain. 
We quote from local jobbing stocks: No. 0 galvanized tubs 
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per dozen ; 
$33.20 per 


No. 1 
$19.80 


to $17.60 
No. 3 at 


at 
per 


$13.70 
dozen ; 


at $14.30 
No. 2. at 
ey dozen 
GuLaAss.—Sales of glass show some slight improve- 
ment. Prices hold strong at old quotation. 
' We quote from local jobbing stocks: Single 
| grade glass under 40 in. at 79 per cent, over at 
double strength A grade at 78 per cent. 
LANTERNS.—With the shortening of daylight hours, 
lanterns are coming more and more into use, and sales 
are improving in proportion. New business is noticed 
in burners, wicks and globes. 
bi We quote from local 
lanterns, $11.50 per doz.; 
doz.; Tubular dash, $15 
globe, $12.75 per doz.; Dietz short globe, $12.25 per doz. ; 
{vietz Victor, $8 per doz.; Deitz, No. 2 Blizzard, $12.25 per 
doz.; Deitz No. 2 Blizzard dash, $17 per doz. ; Deitz Buckeye, 
$11 per doz 
MiLk CANsS.—Prices are steady and show no changes 
lately. Stocks are low and sales are very good. This 
territory shows an increasing demand for this class 
of goods. 
We quote from local jobbing stocks: 
milk cans at $3.45 each; S-gal. at $4.20 each, and 
$4.45 each. 


per dozen; 
$15.40 to 


strength A 
7S per cent; 


long globe 
$11.50 per 
Lite short 


jobbers’ stock: Tubular 
tubular short globe, 
per doz.; Tubular De 


Railroad pattern 5-gal. 
10-gal. at 


Nuts.—Short stocks in some sizes have developed 
with some jobbers and dealers. Prices are unchanged. 
We quote from local jobbing stocks: Sq. iron machine screw 
nuts at 25 per cent; hexagon iron machine screw nuts, 25 
per cent; brass machine screw nuts, 15 per cent; hexagon 
emi-finished nuts, 50 per cent; hot pressed sq. blank nuts 
H at $1; hot pressed sq. tap nuts, 80c.; hexagon blank nuts, 80c. ; 
hexagon tap nuts, 60c. from standard list. 
Rore.—Although some makers of rope are having 
difficulties in obtaining materials and labor and Gov- 
| ernment demands are taking the bulk of their output, 
local stocks are keeping up nicely with demand. Prices 
hold steady and strong at last quotation. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Best grade Manila 
rope at 34c. per Ib. base, best grade sisal at 24c. per Ib. base, 
Swedish wire rope, Monitor hoisting at 5 per cent discount, 


20 per cent discount, crucible steel at S% 


from standard list. 


plow steel at per 


cent discount 
4 RivETs.—The bulk of trade remains with shops and 
factories in war work, with stocks many times insuffi- 
cient to meet their demands. 
We quote from local jobbing stocks; Oval head iron rivets 
30 per cent from standard lists 
SANDPAPER.—The situation 
paper and price is steady. 
4 We quote from local jobbing stocks: Flint sandpaper at 15 
per cent from standard lists, or No, 1 best grade at $6.75 per 
} ream, second grade No. 1 at $5.63 per ream. No. 1 garnet 
{ paper at $10.12 per ream 
Sasu Corp.—Shipments from the mills have not im- 
proved on sash cord, and price is strong at previous 
quotations with tendencies to further advances. 


at 


is unchanged on sand- 





; We quote from local jobbing stocks: Common sash cord at 
uf 
| 

4 
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f Cincinnati, Aug. 29, 191%, 


ARDWARE dealers who handle machine shop sup- 

plies are very hard put to it at the present time 
to get shipments fast enough to take care of their re- 
quirements. About the only exception is high-speed 
steel, which is being shipped promptly. Advances have 
been made on wood screws, also on tool stocks and dies, 
but jobbers have not yet marked up their figures. Mer- 
chants in Springfield and Dayton, Ohio, report an in- 
creasing demand for cutlery. As far as barbed wire is 
concerned, very few merchants can fill any orders at 
this time, and it is somewhat of a fortunate circum- 
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stance that the demand from the farmers is not as 
4 urgent as heretofore. 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—So far the order to cut 


out “joy riding’ on Sunday has not had any effect in 
the demand for all kinds of automobile accessories. 
; This order, if maintained, will in time probably have 
t more influence in reducing the call for tires, ete., but 
as there is considerable delay in getting shipments 
from the factories, dealers are not inclined to reduce 
i their orders for stocks. 

ANVILS.—Reports from the country merchants indi- 
cate that the demand is not as brisk as it was two 
weeks ago. However, it is impossible to fill orders for 

i small anvils from stock, and this let-up in business is 

Fe not an unwelcome one. 

¢ Jobbers quote 80 to 200 Ib. anvils around 23 to 23%c. a Ib. 
AXxES.—Both jobbers’ and retailers’ stocks have been 

exhausted, and as there is always a big demand for 

axes in the fall, dealers are endeavoring to replenish 
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to 70c. per lb. Silverlake sash cord at 88e, to 92 


Samson spot cord at 90c. per Ib. base. 

SasH WEIGHTS.—Small sizes of sash weights are 
extremely scarce and hard to obtain. None of the foun- 
dries in this locality are making any sash weights 
at the present time as their entire time is filled with 
Government work or work continued by Government 
orders, 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Cast iron sash weights 
from 3 to 30 Ib. at $2.50 to $3 per ewt, 

Skip CHAIN.—With the approach of a rainy season, 
skid chains are beginning to sell and repair supplies 
are moving nicely also. Prices are strong with an 
upward tendency. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 
30 x 3%, at $4.46 per pair; 34 x 4 at $¢ 
Skid chain, 30 x 3%, at $2.79 per pair; 
pair. 

SOLDER.—Good stocks of solder are very scarce and 
mill shipments are very slow. Some shops and fac- 
tories are taking this material in large quantities and 
it is becoming more difficult to fill the orders in full. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Strictly half and half 
solder at 60c, to 61c. per Ib.; warranted half and half solder 
at 65c. per Ib.; wire solder at 67c. per 1 

STEEL SHEETS.—Stocks are no better than in the past 
few weeks, and there is very small prospect of them 
being improved. Call is becoming less and less from 
individual sources, the bulk of what material can be 
obtained going to concerns doing war work. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 28-ga. black 
$6.75 per ewt.; 28 ga. galvanized at $8 per cwt. 
WHEELBARROWS.—Call is beginning to improve for 
wheelbarrows with the fall cleaning up with stocks 
in fairly good condition. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Fully bolted barrel 
tray wheelbarrows at $32.50 per dozen; tubular steel wheel- 
barrows at $7.60 each; wood garden wheelbarrows at $4.85 
each. 

WiRE NAILS.—Scarcity of this item is becoming more 
marked every day, and it is becoming next to impossible 
to locate any surplus stock anywhere in the cities. 
Coated nails are becoming extremely scarce. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Standard wire nails 
at $4.75 per keg base; coated wire nails at $4.65 to $4.75 per 
keg base . 

WIRE.—Sales are light, with the exception of a few 
places that are using quantities of this material for 
special work. Jobbers still restrict sales to a certain 
number of coils and it is hard to obtain any stock 
whatever. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Black 
iron wire at $4.50 per ewt.; galvanized annealed No 
at $5.20 per cwt. 

WirRE CLOTH.—Call is extremely light with price 
running strong and sales with an upward tendency. 

We quote from local Black painted 
cloth, 12 mesh, at $2.10 per 100 sq. ft. 


NNATI 


stocks so that they can take care of their customers’ 
needs. 

Jobbers’ quotations on 3% Ib. and 4 Ib. axes are unchanged 
around $18.75 to $19 per doz. i 

BLACKSMITH TooLs.—A number of hand forges have 
been sold through retail merchants lately, although de- 
liveries promised by manufacturers dre not very satis- 
factory. 

The jobbers’ price on Heller's blacksmith nippers is un- 
changed at $18 per doz. for the 12-in. size. Standard 18-in 
blacksmith rasps are quoted at $10.95 per doz. 

BARBED WiRE.—It would not be stretching the truth 
to state that there is not enough in stock to give every 
retail dealer five reels for distribution among his cus- 
tomers. Jobbers’ stocks have been entirely exhausted 
and they are making no quotations because they have 
none of the material to ship. 

CARRIAGE BoLts.—The recent advance of 5 per cent 
will probably be followed by another one, if information 
that jobbers have lately received is correct. Business 
is good, but deliveries are very poor. 

Jobbers quote % x 6 in. and smaller sizes 35 per cent off 
list; larger and longer, 20 per cent discount. 

CoacH Screws.—There has keen some let-up in the 
demand within the past few days, but this is welcome 
because jobbers are unable to fill orders. 

Jobbers quote 30 per cent off list. 

CHAIN.—Never in the history of the business has 
chain been as scarce as at the present time. Stocks 


Hoc, 


Ib. 


per 


Weeds tire chain, 
23 per pair; Rid-oO- 
34 xX 4 at $3.45 per 





sheets 
ut 


annealed No 9 
9 wire 


jobbing stocks: wire 


to $2.25 





have been depleted, and special orders to the manu- 
facturers apparently receive scant attention. 
is 12%. a 


The nominal quotation on 1%-in. chain Ib 
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CoASTERS.—The only difficulty of the retail dealer at 
the present time is to get a supply of coasters. These 
are being used more and more for hauling ice from ice 
factories and ice stations. Shipments are very slow. 

Jobbers’ quotations are as follows: No. 1 coaster, $3.70; 
No. 2 coaster, $4; No. 3 coaster, $4.50; No. 4 coaster, $4.65. 

CUTLERY.—Business is slowing down considerably 
with the suburban merchants. No reason is given for 
this except that the farmers are busy gathering their 
crops and have no time to do any shopping. 

Jobbers quote 6-in. butcher knives at $6.50 per 
$6.75, and 11-in. $8.75 per doz, 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PIPE.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors, many of whose members are hardware mer- 
chants, the question of the high cost of galvanized 
sheets was discussed. Naturally no decision was 
reached as to the solution of the problem because the 
mills just now are engaged entirely on war work. It 
will be some time before prices can be quoted in this 
market. 

FISHING TACKLE.—The demand for fishing tackle has 
been above the ordinary, although the season is nearing 
its end. 

Average wholesale prices are as follows: Seine twine, 69c. 
per lb.; staging, 66c. per lb., and trout, 54c. per Ib. 

GALVANIZED GARBAGE PAILS AND BUCKETS.—The sup- 
ply of both jobbers’ and retailers’ stocks has practically 
been exhausted, and on account of the scarcity of gal- 
vanized sheets it is doubtful if dealers can supply their 
customers. 

The latest jobbers’ quotations are as follows: No. 1 gal- 
vanized tubs, $16.50 per doz.; No. 2, $18.50, and No. 3, $21 
Galvanized buckets, 10-qt., $5.60; 12-qt., $6.15, and 14-qrt., 
$6.80. 

GLASS. al advance that was scheduled two 
weeks ago has not yet been made, and it is stated that 
prices may remain as they are for some time to come. 
However, this prediction may not hold good on account 
of the short production of glass in plants operating in 
Ohio and West Virginia. 


The following discounts are 


doz. ; 7-in., 


quoted by the Wm 


Aluminum Once a Rare 


Material 


ITH coffee pots, tea kettles and other cooking 

W utensils of aluminum found y more than 

half the kitchens of the land, is hard to 
believe that aluminum was once peed as a rare 
metal and at one time sold for as high a price as 
$12 a pound. 

Such is the case, however, according to statistics 
recently compiled by the National City Bank of 
New York. 

“Only an enormous increase in aluminum pro- 
duction, resulting in a great decrease in aluminum 
prices, has made possible the present widespread use 
of aluminum for cooking utensils,” says George Vits, 
president of the Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
Company, Manitowoc, Wis., makers of Merro ware. 

“Tt was only as far back as 1870 that aluminum 
sold at $12 a pound. The price had dropped to $2 
a pound by 1889. In the next quarter century a 
twenty-fold increase in the world’s output brought 
the price down to 20 cents a pound at the outbreak 
of the European war, or 12 cents cheaper than the 
price fixed by President Wilson’s recent order. 

“The production of aluminum in the United States 
has grown from 60,000 pounds in 1890 to 7,000,000 
pounds in 1900, 48,000,000 pounds in 1910, 100,- 
000,000 pounds in 1915, 140,000,000 pounds in 1916, 
and approximately 180,000,000 pounds in 1917, when 
this country was producing half of the world’s 
output. 

“The value of this aluminum, which amounted to 
about $2,000,000 in 1900, was $16,000,000 in 1915 
and approximately $46,000,000 in 1917. Exports of 
aluminum from the United States have grown from 
$1,047,000 in 1914 to $20,300,000 in 1917. 


“World aluminum production figures for 1916 


Glenny 
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applying off list of March 1, 1913, 
S. S. A., sizes in first three brackets, 80 per cent; S. S. B. 
sizes in first three brackets, 80 per cent; S. S. A. and B., 
larger sizes, 79 per cent; D. S. A., all sizes, 80 per cent, and 
D. S. B., all sizes, 82 per cent, all f.o.b. Cincinnati, with the 
usual freight equalization. 

IRON AND STEEL Bars.—Jobbers’ stocks of steel bars 
are running very low, and although building operations 
are curtailed, there is a big demand for twisted re- 
inforcing concrete bars. 

The mill price of iron bars is unchanged at 
Pittsburgh. 

MACHINE Bo! An increased demand from differ- 
ent sources has tended to wipe out the limited stocks 
that the jobbers and retailers have. The situation is 
further complicated by the inability of manufacturers 
to make prompt shipments for replenishing stocks. 

discount on % x 5 in. and smaller is 40 per 
larger and longer, 25 per cent off. 


Glass Co.: Window glass, 


$3.50 per tb., 


The jobbers’ 
cent off list; 

RooFInG.—In spite of the curtailed building opera- 
tions, there is a good demand for roofing. A large part 
of this demand comes from concerns who have Govern- 
ment contracts, but some of the country retail mer- 
chants are selling roofing to farmers for recovering 
barns and other farm buildings. 

The following are average wholesale 
$3.10 per 100 lb.; slater’s felt, $1.15 per roll; 
sheathing, $57 per ton. Rubber roofing, per roll, 
one-ply, $1.80: two-ply, $2.15; and three-ply, $2.50. 
grades, one-ply, $1.75; two-ply, $2; and _ three-ply, 
Cheaper grades, one-ply, $1.20; two-ply, $1.45, 
$1.60, 

Sap Irons.—Although the demand for irons is some- 
what heavy, especially with the country merchants, it 
is difficult to secure a supply and shipments on orders 
are very slow. 

The jobbers’ price 
nickel plated irons, 

WIRE No relief has been afforded by ship- 
ments from the mills, and as a consequence the very 
small stocks of wire nails held by jobbers are being 
parceled out sparingly. 
price 


Tarred felt 
rosin sized 
best grade, 
Medium 
$2.15 


and three-ply, 


prices 


on plain sad irons is 5'%4c¢. a Ib 
64%4c. per lb 


The wholesale is $4.25 per keg base 


show that the United States supplied 62,000 of the 
140,000-ton output, the remainder being divided as 
follows: France, 20,000 tons; Norway, 16,000 tons; 
Canada, 8,000 tons; Switzerland, 20,000 tons, and 
Great Britain, from 4,000 to 12,000 tons. 

“It is interesting to note that in the last two 
decades aluminum production throughout the world 
has increased twenty-fold, while the output of tin 
has not even doubled, the comparative statistics 
being as follows: 

1900 
72,000 tons 
77,200 tons 


1916 
135,000 tons 


Aluminum 
Ti 117,500 tons 


“These figures reflect the increased popularity of 
aluminum cooking utensils, which have replaced the 
tin pots and pans of other days when the average 
housewife did not give as much thought to kitchen 
refinement and efficiency as now.” 


N. Y. Convention Feb. 25 


The New York State Retail Hardware Association 
has announced its seventeenth annual convention which 
will occur at Buffalo, February 25, 26, 27, 28, 1919. 
John B. Foley, 607-608 City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
is secretary. 

Headquarters will be at LaFayette Hotel and sessions 
will be held in the new convention room of that house. 

Plans are also under way for the usual exhibition ef 
hardware products which will be held at Broadway 
Auditorium on the same dates. 

The general convention committee consists of Presi- 
dent Briggs; Chas. J. Fix, Buffalo; Vice-president John 
J. Snyder, Brooklyn; John Losee, Richfield Springs 
and Secretary Foley. Other committees will be an- 
nounced later in the year. 

Buffalo has always been a popular convention point 
for the New York association and the officers expect 
the coming meeting will surpass in attendance, interest 
and buying all former efforts. 
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TRADE CONDITIONS IN 


Paints, Oils and Colors 


Animal, Fish and Vege- Domestic, —_. 
> = . white oated, 
table Oils i: wa o 
Linseed, Raw, Carload ton ...........60.00@36.00 
NES occa wk a's ee ARO Off color, in bags 
City, five-bbl. lots Serer 23.00 @ 28.00 
and over . ~ «ss §2 0O@ Chalk, English ..7 ton nominal 
Out-of-town, five-bbl. i eee P ton nominal 
rots and over......$1.90@ China Clay, Imported 
Boiled, 2¢ @ gal. advance on ®P ton 20.00@40.00 
Raw. DOMINIC on 65 acs 15.00 @22.50 
Lard, Prime Winter.$2.° Cobalt, Oxide ..#8% ™M 1.60@ 1.65 
Extra No. 1...... | oe eee P 100 Ih 
_ SA See euvets Commercial -+e +1. 25@— 
Cotton seed, Crude,, REE et 1.30@1.35 
f.o.b, mill ; ee 1.35@1.50 





Yellow Summer 


Prime, DDI. . 6.0. 21 @ 22 . 
ag hor ....1.58@1.60 Patty, Commercial— 
Menhaden 100 
Northern Crude ..$1.15@1.25 Pure, tubs ......... $3.85@ 
Southern f.o.b. Fae In 1 ™ to 5 ™ tins. .$4.70@6.10 
> 1.15@1.25 
Ag *ressed .... 1.86@1.37 J mn 
Yellow Bleached ..1.87@1.39 Spirits—Turpentine— 
White Bleached P gal. 
Winter - 1.39@1.40 — In Machine bbls.... . .60% @61 


Cocoanut Ceylon do a 
mestic tanks, per 1b.164,@17 


Cochin Imported, spot nominal! Guam Shellac— 

Domestic, bbl. .1AT4@a@1ITY ~ 
Cod Domestic Prime. .1.28@1.30 Diamond I at ear P nominal 
Newfoundland 1.35@1.40 Fine Orange ........75 @80 

Corn Refined, bbl...21.47@21.67 4. ©. Garnet........67 @68 

Porpoise body .. nominal BUCION 2.050% csent) «Save 

Olive denatured ..4.25@4.50 Second Orange ......70 @73 

Neatsfoot Prime 1.95 @2.00 Kala Button ..... .....nominal 

Palm, Lagos, spot per Il nominal ik eee ae 67 @ER 

Seya Bean, Manchu T, £. 6. ‘ "84 @Bh 
rian, spot, bbls IS @I18'o 


Colors in Oil— 
Minerals Oils— 








pp 
Black, 29 gravity, 25@30 7? gal Black Lamp . -e-ceee  ae 
cold test 24 @25 Black, Coach, Japan..2& @40 
29 gravity, 15 cold s Black in oil........ ; i 
test . 2 @2o Drop Black 
Summer 240 @e Riue Chinese 
Cylinder, light filtered.45  @50 Blue Prussian . 
Dark filtered » 39 @4s Blue, Ultramarine 


Paraffine, high viscos Brown Vandyke 





ity a +0 French Ochre. 
903 sp. gravity 36 Green, Chrome, Pure 
SS5 sp. gravity. 25 Greon, Paris , 
Red Paraffine 30 Indian Red . 


Venetian Red 


Miscellaneous— Sienna, Burnt 


Barytes Umber, Raw 
White. Foreign Umber, Burnt 2 
~ ton nominal Chrome Yellow ... 


BOS 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
30ston, Aug. 31, 1918. 


‘THE paint business is picking up, but it is very far 

from active. The big demand, if it comes at all, 
will come soon. There seems to be some doubt in the 
minds of the wholesalers as to future business in view 
of the fact that new construction is practically limited 
to Government work. They admit, however, that the 
fall trade already has opened better than expected, 
that the retail demand is excellent all things considered, 
and that the Government is in the market all the time 
for a considerable tonnage of paint and paint mate- 
rials. Hardware dealers throughout New England say 
the demand for paint is good because everybody is 
doing their own painting this fall. They say the aver- 
age householder is doing whatever painting is needed 
because of the high cost of paints and the high wages 
demanded by painters. Then, too, it is not always pos- 
sible to secure labor, it having been attracted by the 
high wages paid at shipyards for such help. For in- 
stance, at the Fore River plant at Quincy, painters 
get 50c. an hour. They work 9% hours a day and get 
paid for 10% hours. By working a half day on Sat- 
urday they get more than $30 a week. Wages at the 
other shipyards undoubtedly correspond. At such 
wages to have your house painted costs considerable 
money, especially when half a dozen or more men are 
employed on the job. 


BRUSHES.—The brush situation is unchanged. The 
fall trade has not opened sufficiently to get a true line 
on business, but general opinion is that everybody will 
continue to buy in a hand-to-mouth way as they have 
since Jan. 1. Those credited with knowing the business 
thoroughly say they do not look for cheap brushes for 
many years to come, and that without realizing the 
change, the brush-consuming public will come to look 
upon present prices as normal. This view is based upon 
the probable economic condition of Europe after the 
yar, together with a pronounced decrease in the avail- 
able sources of bristles. No matter from what angle 





White and Red Lead, Blue, Prussian Foreign... nominal 
eee RY. 


Blue, Soluble ........ 1.5541.50 
Cents # ™M Blue, Ultramarine ....14  @50 
Lead, American White Brown, Spanish, high 
Soy Serie mee ee 10@10% grades, per ton... .24.004@ 
In Oil White, less than Brown, Spanish low 
500 ID., per CE cect bs even 16.00@ 
ree $14.00 @ Carmine, No. 40, bulk. 5.504 6.00 
500 TD. up to Green, Chrome, ordinary 
2000 Ib., per 8 @12% 
100 lb. .....$12.60 @— Green, Chrome, pure..40 @50 
2000 Ih. up to Metallic Paint, P ton, 
10,000 Ib., per Pere ee oe 24.004 32.00 
100 Ih. .....$12.29 @— Pr eer. 24.00 @30.00 


10,000 Ib‘ up to 
30,000 ID., per 


Ochre, Medium, # ton, 
30.004 60,00 


TE eer $11.97 @ American, Golden, ® I, 
Carload, mini- 6 @10 
mum, 15 tons, Foreign, Golden, @ Ib. 
per 100 Ib....$11.84 @— 5 @10 
Litharge, American, a! eee 
powdered, Steel Orange, Mineral, English. .nominal 
Kegs, per 100 POOL oe vigroWieias nee s'ed nominal 
M. ssevisenmssemaaee & NS Pere rere nominal 
500 Ib. up to 2000 DO eres 14',@15\ 
a aces $12.60 @ Red, Indian 
2000 lbs up to American # 100 Ib. 8 @12 
10,000 Ib. .....$12.29 @ pO Ae ee - nominal 
10.000 Ib. up to Red, Venetian @ 100 ).2144@ 6 
30,000 Ib., per Bene PIAK ccccccceset® G40 
00D. oc... ier © Sienna, Italian, burnt 
Carload, minimum and powdered .... 7 @15 
15 tons ....-$11.84 @ Burnt, lump ....... 4 @6 
, Italian. Raw, pow- 
Zine, Dry— @ ea eae 6 @8 
Red Seal (French proc.) American, Raw .... 244@ 
13 @13% American Burnt and pom 
Green Sl. (French proc.) Fs _, Powdered .....-- 2%@ 4 
13%@14 Tale. French ............nominal 
White SI. (French proc.) ~ American. per ton $20.00@ 40.00 
14 @14% ragge tae ee eae nominal 
ric banana a Terra Alba. 
gg ne ob pe eo .--10 @10% French ....-.. 9 100 tb. nominal 
Sterling ...... ... 9%@10 > English ......7 100 1b. nominal 
a, Se ee 94@ 9% American, @ 100 Ib. No. a 
PRE fas wees: 9 @ 9% s s _1.25@ 
American, @ 100 Ib. No. 2 
Dry Colors— 1.004 
em Umber, Turkey, Burnt 
Black, Carbon Gas....16 @25 and Powdered ..... 5 @ 7 
Black, Bone ......... 514%4@12 Raw and powdered. . nominal 
Black, Drop ........ 5%@1h Burnt, American ... 3446@ 4 
Black, Lamp Phare 15 @An Raw lumps .... ....nominal 
Black, Ivory .. ...16 @30 RaW 2440 R @ 3% 





Mineral Blacks, @ ton. Yellow, Chrome, Pure.s0 @3z 


35.00@45.00 Oxide Red, nati 









Rlue, Celestial ... @25 EET ee 3u4@ 4 

Rlne, Chinese ocd @1.40 Vermillion, Quick Silver, 

Blue, Prussian, Domestic, WWGMOR 2c sncc eens 2.00@2.10 
1.35@1.40 Chinese ; nominal 


TON 


they look upon the situation these authorities cannot see 
anything but a scarcity of brushes for at least two 
years after the declaration of peace. 


Dry CoLors.—The market is fairly well stocked with 
American dry colors as compared with conditions prior 
to July 1. But that does not mean the market is in a 
position to take care of any great amount of business. 
The trade is confident that new business will not be 
brisk and for that reaason expects no serious shortage. 
Prices throughout the list are very strong, and Prince’s 
metallic brown has been advanced %c. from 2%4c. to 
3%c. Jobbing prices on dry colors follow: 

Barrel Lots—Plaster paris, $4 to $4.25 per bbl.; whiting, 
commercial (bolted), 1%c. lb.; whiting, gilders, 2c. per |b 
dry zinc (American), 20c. 1b.; lamp black, bulk, 15c. Ib 
lamp black in 1-lb. packages, 19c.; raw and burnt umber, 
8 to 12c. lb.; raw sienna, 15c. lb.; burnt sienna, 13 to 1/« 
Princes’ metallic brown, 34c.; yellow ochre, 3%c.; Venetian 
red, 2%c. Ib. : 

Pound Lots.—Paris green, in 1-lb. pkgs., 55c. Ib.; in 14-Ib 
pkgs., 56c. lb.; 4-lb. pkgs., 57c. lb.; ultramarine blue, 24c. Ib 

GLUES.—A slightly better call for glues is noted as 
a result of the activities of salesmen out on the road. 
Supplies are ample for all requirements for the time 
being at least. There is no weakening of prices any- 
where. On the contrary, the undertone of the market, 
if anything, is a shade firmer. Local jobbing prices 
follow: 

Glue, ground, 19c. lb.; plate, 35c. Ib.; bonnet, 45c. Ib 


LEAp.—Lead is moving slowly, everybody evidently 
having enough stock on hand for immediate wants. 
Notwithstanding the lack of new business, the market 
holds very firm and there is nothing in view that indi- 
cates any change in the undertone. Jobbing prices for 
lead follow: 

White, in oil and dry, 12%-lb. ‘kegs, 14%c. Ib.; 25 and 
50-Ib. kegs, 14%4c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger. 14c.; for 500-Ib 
lots and over deduct 5 to 10 per cent. Dry red lead and 
litharge. 12144-lb. kegs, 14%4c. Ib.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 14':¢.: 
100-lb. kegs and larger, 14c.; red lead in oil, 12%4-Ib. kegs, 
15ec. lb.: 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. Ib.; 100 kegs and larger 
14%c, lb. Orange mineral. 12%-lb. kegs, 14%c. Ib.; 25 and 
50-lb. kegs, 14%4c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 14\4c. 
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O1Ls.—Turpentine has been marked up another 4c. 
a gallon, making the total advance during the past 
fortnight 5c. Inside interests intimate the advance has 
just begun. They say there is an urgent export demand 
and that indications are that America will be allowed 
to supply some of this trade, which explains the present 
strength of the market. It is believed that were ex- 
ports of turpentine in large quantities allowed, that 
prices for it would advance to a parity with those quoted 
for linseed oil. Linseed oil is extremely firm, but un- 
changed in price. Nor has any change been made in 
gasoline or kerosene prices. The best of opinion seems 
to be that gasoline will have an upward tendency 
throughout the winter, but no real authority for this 
belief is admitted. Naturally if gasoline goes up, kero- 
sene also will advance. 







Castor oil practically under Government control; cylinder 
oil, 50c. gal.; gasoline, 50 gal. or more, 254c. gadl.; kerosene, 
50 gal. or more, 12%c. gal.; lard oil, 15 gal.: aleohol, de- 


natured, 77c. gal.; wood, $1 gal.; linseed, raw, in barre] lots, 


$2 gal., in 10-gal. lots, $2.05, in 5-gal. lots, $2.07, in 1-gal 
lots, $2.10; boiled, in barrel lots, $2.01 to $2.02 gal.: neats- 
foot, $2.15 gal.: sperm, $2.50 gal.; paraffin, 35c. gal floor 








oils, 50c. gal.; turpentine, 75c. gal. in barrel lots, in 10-gal 
lots, Sle., in 5-gal. lots, 83c., in 1-gal. lots, 6c. 


SHELLAC.—The recent action of the Government in 
stopping the imports of shellac naturally has caused an 
all-around tightening in prices in this country. No 
change in quotations is noted, however, but there is a 
strong possibility there will be as soon as the demand 
improved. Jobbing prices on shellac follow: 

D.C, (orange), 90c. Ib. 


Shellac gums (small quantities), 
T.N,, 7 b.; bleached white shellac, S5c. Tb. 


V.S.0O., 85c. lb.; T.N,, 70c. 1 
SUNDRIES.—The call for putty is rather limited, but 
an improvement in this respect is generally looked for 
after Labor Day. The market appears well supplied, 
and no material change in quotations is expected within 
the immediate future. The market for wax is excep- 
tionally strong. The future course of prices will de- 
pend largely on the ability of exporters to secure vessel! 
space for the purpose of shipping material to France 
and England, where wax is badly needed. Then, too, 
there is an urgent call for wax from China and Japan, 
both of which countries are willing to pay any price 
for goods. But exporters are having difficulty in se- 
curing ocean space. Jobbing prices follow: 
Putty (best) in Tlac. Ib 


125-lb. drums, 6 to paraffin wax, 





in 225-lb. cases, 118-20 melting, 1214 to 1Se. Ib.; 123-25 melt 

ing, 18e. Ib.; 128-30 melting, 13%c.; paro, in 500-lb. cases, 

lie. Ib. : ; 
VARNISHES.—Salesmen say retail dealers report a 


good demand for varnishes from the consuming trade, 
but they say the average retailer is slow in placing 
orders for new stock. Salesmen are especially anxious 
to secure the retail orders because there is more money 
in such business, notwithstanding the fact that it is not 
as heavy as the big contracting trade in normal times. 


CHICAGO 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE 
Chicago, Aug. 25, 


AGE, 


1918 


HE market on paints and oils remains about the 

same as last reported. All prices continue very 
firm, and an advance of 4c. per gallon on turpentine is 
noted this week. Both jobbers and retailers report 
very satisfactory sales, which can be considered unusual 
for this season of the year. Stocks in general are re- 
ported very fair. Quotations from the Chicago market 
this week are as follows: 





Paints.—We quote f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 house paint, $3 
per gal.; No. 2, $2.50 per gal.: No. 3, $1.80 per gal 
Linseed Oil.—We «cuote f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure lin- 


seed oil, in barrels, raw. $2.05 per gal.; boiled, $2.07 per gal. 
Prices quoted are for single barrel lots. Larger quantities 
at the usual discounts. 

Turpentine.—We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly 
pure turpentine, in barrels, 79c, per gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago’ 
In barrels, 75c. per gal.; 5 and 10 gal. cans, per gal.; 1 
gal. cans, $1 per gal. Prices include containers. 


95e. 








White Lead.—We quote pure white lead as follows: 100 Ib. 
kegs, per Ib., 14¢c., or in single kegs, $14 each; 50 Ib 
kegs, per Ib., 14%c., or in single kegs, $7.25 each; 25 Ib. 
kegs, per Ib., 14%c., or in single kegs, 3.70 each: 12% Ib. 
kegs, per Ib., 14%c., or in single kegs, $1.95 each; (500-lb. 
lots, or more, %c. per Ib. less). 


New York Plaster of Paris.—In barrels, $4 per bbl. 


Gilders’ Whiting.—In barrels (barrels, 50c. each), $2 and 
35 per cwt. 
Pure White Shellac.—(4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $4 


per gal 
Pure Orange Shellac.—(14-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $3.75 
per gal 


English Venetian Red.—In barrels, $2.50 and $4 per cwt. 


Paste Wall 
$15.50 per gro. 


Paper Cleaners, leading brands, $14.50 and 
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material over 
lots 2 per Tb.; 


The following differentials suggested on dry 


bafrel price: 100-Ib. lots, le. per Ib.; 50-Ib. 


5 to 25-lb. lots, 3c. per Ib. 


TWIN CITIES 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. Vat 


Aug. 28, 1918 


AINT sales continue to show some slight improve- 
ment and larger sales are beginning to be noticed. 
Prices are running strong with no tendency toward any 
reduction. There is an occasional stock of paint on 
the market where it is being closed out due to the 
clesing of some local place of business, but this does 
not make much impression on the general condition. 
MIxeEpD PaiIntT.—Sales are showing a gradual im- 
provement with some tendency toward larger purchases 
in this line. There seems to be a slight difference in 
various jobbing prices that is entered by the quotation 
below. 





We quote from local jobbing stocks: First grade mixed 
paint at $3.10 to $3.40 per gallon; second grade at 2.15 to 
$2.50 per gallon 

LINSEED O1L.—There has been no change in price 


with sales running about normal. Supply seems to 
be sufficient for any demand. 

We quote 
barrel lots at 
at $1.98 per 


linseed oil in 
barrel lots 


stocks Boiled 
raw linseed oil in 


from local jobbing 
$1.99 per gallon 
gallon. 

TURPENTINE.—There has been a gradual increase in 
price during the week cn turpentine with sales running 
1ather low. 

We 
lots at 


from local jobbing stocks: Turpentine in barrel 


per gallon 


quote 





WHITE LEAD.—Sales continue slow with price holding 
strong showing no change. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: White lead in 100-Ib 


packages at 2%e. per Ib. with the usual differential for 
quantity and size. of package 

SHELLAC.—Price is steady, with sales running light 
as yet. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: White shellac at 4 Ib 
to the gallon at $3.25 per gallon; black shellac at $5.70 per 


gallon 
Putty.—There is no change in putty although job- 
bing prices vary somewhat. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks Commercial bladder 
putty in barrels at from $4.05 per cwt. to $5 trictly pure 
biadder putty in barrels at $5.55 per cwt 


STEEL Woo..—Sales are running normal with prices 


strong. There is considerable call for steel wool in 
small domestic packages. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: No. 00 steel wool in 
No. 1 packages at 90c. per Ib No. 0 at 5S¢ No. 1 at 41e 
per Ib 


PITTSBURGH 


HARDWARE At 
Pittsburgh 


OFFICE OF 


Sept. 3,.1918 


OCAL manufacturers and jobbers in paints and 

supplies say that the volume of new business in 
August was only fair, the last week of the month show- 
ing a considerable falling off. The cost of new building 
is so high, and the delays in getting materials and men 
are so great, that intending builders are: scared off. 
The only new building going on in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict is largely that made necessary by the war, and 
consists mostly of company houses for workmen. Prices 
on paints and supplies are very firm, but no higher. 
The outlook for any betterment in the building trade 
during the period of the war is very far from encour- 
aging. After the war is over, and prices have been 
readjusted to a reasonable basis, it is believed there will 
be a great revival in new building. We quote on the 
leading staples, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 


Paints.—No. 1 house paint, $3.35 per gal.: No. 2, $2.75 per 
gal.: No. 3, $2.05 per gal 

Linseed Oil.—Strictly pure, in barrels. raw, $2.00 per gal: 
boiled, $2.02 per gal 


Turpentine.—Strictly pure, in barrels, 82c. per 


Denatured Alcohol.—In 10 gal. lots $1.00 per ga » gal 
lots $1.05, and in less quantities $1.10 per gal.; these prices 
not including containers. 

White Lead.—Strictly pure. 100-lb. kegs. lfe. per Ib.: 25 
and 50-lb. kegs, 144c. per Ib.; 12%4-lb. kegs, 144%4c. per Ib. 
In 500-Ib. lots prices are 10% discount 


New York Plaster Paris.—In barrels, $4.50 per bbl 

Gilders’ Whiting.—In barrels (barrels 50c¢. each), $2.50 to 
$2.75. 

Pure Shellac —White (4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $4 per 
gal.; orange, $3.75 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, $2.50 to $4 per ewt. 


Paste Wall Paper Cleaners.—Leading brands, $14.50 to 


$15.50 per gross. 


a 
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Hardware Age 


Current: Metal Prices 


The quotaticns given below are for small lots, as sold 
from stores in New York City by merchants carrying stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements are not 
sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing orders with manu- 
facturers for shipment in carload lots from mills, these prices 
are given for their convenience. ° 

On a number of articles the base price only is given, it 
being impracticable to name every size. 
Iron and Soft Steel Bars Merchant Steel 
and Shapes n>. 





Bessemer Machinery 


Refined iron: Per Ib. Tire 
1 to 1% in., round and Toe calk sh ee eee hit cal nace 
. Lo Mee eee 4.744¢ ) rs teel, 
1% to 4 in. x % to i Open-hearth spring s ‘ee ee 
Fy nd 1 - . 
% ovens a doe 4.74 144 Standard cast steel, peees 
2 8 2 eh OC RRR cag oon 15.00@16.00¢ 
9/16 in, .......+.--4.944%¢ — Extra cast steel... .18.00@20.00+ 
Burden’s H. B. & 8. bar Special cast steel. .23.00@25.00¢4 


fron, base price. ......2% 6.40¢ 
Burden’'s Zest bar iron, " -»p a aS fe 
See ee -6.60¢ rank Plates oe 
or Ib 








Norway Bars, base price. .20,00¢ P : , : 
Soft Steel: % in. and heavier.......4.491%4¢ 
4% to 1% in., round and Sheets 
25s: oe Ed deca 4.14 ¢ Blue Annealed 
1 to Gin, x 4 in, to 1 Per Ib 
err rrr 4.1414 ¢ . ‘ 
1 to 6 in. x 4% and 5/16 No, 8 § 
Bhi Mis aureancorsate eee ee 4.2414¢ No. 10 
Rods—% and 11/16......4.24%¢ No. 12... 
Bands—1% to 6 x 3/16 to x No, 14 
No. 8 . 4.99 Ye No. 1 . 
Shapes : Box Anneale " "Blac k 
Beams and channels--3 to ©. Ri, 
15 in reperrrerrr ee fe One pass. Wood's 
Angle s: soft steel refined 
sin. x \% in. and larger.4.24%¢ or Ib. per lb 
3 in, x 3/ 16 in. and \ Nos. 18 ¢ 7 
RARE oe rs Nos, 22 7 GO 
1% to 2% in. x \&% in.4.29% No. 26... 7.676 
1% to 2% in. x 3/16 No. 27... 
in, and thicker. . ; No. 28.. 7.80 
1 to 1% in. x 3/16 in Vi, ¢ No, 20... “ 
1 to 1% in. x %& in Vi ¢ No. 30. 5 
% x \& in.. . 1.3914 ¢ Genuine Russia as per 
% Xx Me iM......, 4.44 oe assortment 22%,@2 
V ig aka gt ae Patent ens W ‘Dewees 
4 X 3/32 in + 5.D4IG Wood A 11 to 11% 
Tees “B10 to 10 ie net 
1 x \& in 4.6414 ¢ Gal oe 
1 o g eatvan ‘¢ 
1 Ry x 1 Bee4 x 3/1 ? 541%. Por ID. 
1% to 2% x \% in 4.3414 ¢ No, 14 were 
1% to 3% x 3/16 1.3440 No. 16 aaa 6.99 VY, « 
3 in. and larger 1.79 Ye Nos. 18 and 20 TMA Me 


C. C. Dickson Retires 


By Roy F. SouLE 


IFTY-ONE years in the front-line trenches! 
in That’s the hardware record of C. C. Dickson 
of New Castle, Pa. 
It was in 1867 that Cacius Dickson first shouldered 
the responsibilities of local hardware merchant, 
and not for one minute since has he eased his pick 
or dodged a rough portage. 


wr 








only name prices to actual buyers. 





Nos. 22 an@ 26. ....ss0 7.29%¢ Copper 
ee eee ress. 7.44%¢ Lake Ingot 
ae eres a 7.59 %¢ Electrolytic 
6 _ SEE eee. 7.74%¢ Casting ..... ; 
ORES, RAGS SA aes 8.2416¢ Z = 
*No. 28, 36 in, wide, 10¢ higher. Spelter and Sheet Zine 


Western Spelter 
Sheet Zinc, No. ¢£ ’ 
rs ree eee 1 


Corrugated Roofing, Gal- 
vanized 











2% in. corrugations, .10¢ per 
2 . 
100 TD. over flat sheets. Lead and Solder 
American pig lead..... 9% @9 ¢ 
Tin Plates 8 Ber rrr 10@ lle 
Charcoal Plates Solder, 4% & % guarantee. 
“ Nei 2 MON nk topos 08-0 »¢ 
AAA charcoal: Per box Refined solder.............52 tee 
14 x 30 » nominal Prices of solder indicated by 
X 14 X-20..-- +s eee nominal private brand vary according to 
A charcoal: : composition, 
me Oe S OP. kewceeens nominal 
Ee Ae BOs shenaven nominal Babbitt Metal 
Coke Plates—Bessemer Best grade, per TW... cess. $1.10 
IC 14 x 20, 107 Ib...... nominal Commercial grade, per Ib... 7 
Se | Swrrrrer ree nominal 
Terne Plates al Antimony 
Ic 20 x 28 with an 8-Ib. BOIREIE ooccceereces ines 16@18¢ 
SPOR TC nominal 
IX 20 x 28 with an 8-Ib. Bismuth 
ME is Foro oa ane ed nominal Per ID. ...ceeeceees $4.50@$5.00 
Brass Tubes, Rods and Aluminum 


Wire. and Copper Tubes No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed 
Manufacturers have withdrawn over $9 per cent pure), in 
all quotations because of unsettled ingots for remelting (car 
prices of raw materials and will _ lots), f.o.b. mill, es 
2.104 


- 40@45¢ 


a th Ib. lots 


Copper Sheets 
Old Metals 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 16 oz. 


(quantity lots), base price, per Demand is very light. Dealers 
Ib., 38¢ net from mill, 40¢ from are paying nominally as follows: 
stock. Gents 

Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, per Ib 


1¢ per Ib. advance over hot rolled. 
Polished 20 in. wide and under, 


Copper, heavy and crucible, 24.60 
1¢ per sq. ft, extra; over 20 in. ot 


Copper, heavy and wire... 
Copper, light and bottoms. 





wide, 2¢ per sq. ft. extra. z 
Planished copper, 1¢ per. sq. ft. Brass, heavy ....... 14.75@1; 5.00 
more than polished. Brass, light ....... 11.00@11. 
Tinning, one side, 6¢ per sq. ft. Heavy machine ete th 
23.25 @23.75 
Coprer Wire No. 1 yellow brass ne 
Ser ay 294 3,75 @14.25 
Base price, at mill...... 38 ei. eu ean vece Be compo. 
Tin sition turnings .21.00@ 22.00 
Per th. CE ON 6-64 n.0%ee bade ees 7.00 
Straits pig nominal ee ee Tere er 4.2 
Bar .. ae . .. -hominal ae 6.00 


In the years that stretch from that Aug. 1, when 
James Buchanan was president, down to 1918, a lot 
of things have happened. That was before the 
binder—before the electric train—before the air- 
plane—before the American Hardware and Supply 
Association—and before John Dickson, the mini- 
ature edition of C. C., who is being raised on 
HARDWARE AGE. 

And now we have it on reliable authority that 
Mr. Dickson will retire February 1. Naturally, the 
question—Converse Rubber Shoe or Fisk? We won't 
helieve that you are going to quit the hardware 
business, Mr. Dickson, for you are not built of quit- 
ter material. Nor can we believe that you will be 
a silent partner, for we have seen you stand out 
squarely on both feet and fight for the right too 
many times. You may, as the New Castle Herald 
says, dispose of your stock on Feb. 1, but you could 
no more get out of the hardware business than any- 
thing. We will expect to see you at the conven- 
tions, expect to call on you for opinion on subjects 
pertinent to the trade, and expect you to call on 
your friends in this office just as we always have. 

When Mr. Dickson started in business in New 
Castle, the firm of Kirk & Dickson was formed. 
After 20 years of successful effort Mr. Dickson sold 
his interests and formed the firm of Dickson & Co. 
For 31 years this concern has been a power in the 
commercial fabric of the community, and its presi- 
dent has been a living example of thoroughness, 
thoughtfulness and business integrity. 

He has taken a leading part in the constructive 
civic activities of New Castle, and has built an 
enviable business reputation. His store contains one 
of the neatest, best arranged stocks in the East. 
It is hard to believe that it will be closed. 

“Cas” Dickson has earned the rest he says he is 
going to take. 
























OW shall a traveling salesman work his terri- 
H tos so as to get the most out of it? Shall 

he travel fast, hitting the high spots and 
mostly getting the orders ready to hand and cover- 
ing much space? Or, shall he comb his territory, 
“milking it dry,” and getting all in sight, even 
though he may not cover so much superficial area 
as the other fellow? 

The answer depends upon conditions and circum- 
stanees, and the nature and extent of the territory. 
If this latter be a large one, with many towns in 
it, it is an immortal cinch that he cannot make all 
the towns and do them justice, if he is engaged 
in a continuous Marathon race from one place to 
another. What usually happens is that when he 
attempts to cover an extensive territory quickly, 
he neglects some towns entirely, rarely if ever vis- 
iting them, which is a fatal mistake. Salesmen 
are prone, like everyone else, to move along the 
lines of least resistance, going mostly to the towns 
they like the best, and calling mostly on those cus- 
tomers who are sure to, give them orders. The 
logical end of this policy is that the salesman finally 
works himself out of a job, since customers and 
towns change, and the salesman finds himself with- 
out any reserve customers to fall back on when 
the old ones die or go broke or go out of business. 

I knew a very good salesman in Central Illinois 
who got into the habit of making his towns on 
railroad train schedules only, and leaving possible 
business in one town rather than wait for the next 
train. He is still looking for a permanent job. 
This method of working a territory always means 
comparatively small sales to each customer and con- 
sequently no deep-rooted relation with any one of 
them. So he is never high up in the batting list 
with any customer. He always impressed his cus- 
tomers as being in a hurry and anxious to get 
away. 

Now, undertaking to hurry a retail dealer in a 
small town is about as successful a job as that re- 
lated by Kipling of the Yankee traveler who went 
to India and tried “to hustle the East.” Also it 
is a reflection on the lack of importance of the 
business of the customer he is calling on, and that 
sticks in the dealer’s craw. 


KNOW another salesman traveling in a territory, 

and it is not much of a territory as territories 
go, for it consists of a lot of little towns strung 
along at magnificent distances from each other, 
and the trains between them run only once every 
little while, and are sometimes on time. Likewise 
it is infested with competitors’ salesmen from every 
little jobbing house around about. But this sales- 
man is always in the “beauty column” in sales 
and has a batting average of about .999. He tries 
to sell every dealer in the town who is worth sell- 
ing, all the goods the dealer will buy and can pay 
for. He does not content himself with want lists, 
but has suggestions as to substitutes, and cleans 
up as he goes along. Apparently he is never in a 
hurry, and has Job faded off the map for patience. 
3ut he has so handled his trade that they lay aside 
other things to get through with him, so as to let 
him go on to the next dealer. He never says any- 
thing about being busy and how he must apportion 
his time so as to get through, but everybody knows 
it and helps him along. Like the old man cited 


Working Your Territory 


By SHOLTO Daw. 


in the Book of Proverbs, “he rises up at the voice 
of the bird” to catch early trains, and goes to bed 
with the owl in his arrivals at towns on late night 
trains that he may start work early next morning. 
When he cannot make a train, he saves both time 
and money by hiring automobiles. He realizes that 
a salesman to be successful must work all the time, 
and that anything else is merely an incidental diver- 
tisement. When the proprietor of the store is 
waiting on a customer, this salesman is writing 
up his orders, or talking to the clerks, remembering 
the Biblical injunction about “making friends of 
the Mammon of Unrighteousness.” 


O far from losing trade by selling every good 

man in town, he finds he gains by it, for in 
their hearts his customers respect a salesman who 
neither dodges nor evades and who justifies his ac- 
tions on good business policies. He has carefully 
figured out how best to cover his territory so as to 
get the most time in each town. Sometimes he 
makes long jumps at night, and then doubles back 
on his tracks in the day time. Sometimes he 
takes an automobile from one point to another on 
parallel roads. If train schedules change he alters 
his route accordingly. He always notifies his cus- 
tomers by postal card in advance when he is com- 
ing, so that they have their orders ready. He 
seizes spare moments when waiting in stores, or at 
the station, to write up his orders or his corre- 
spondence. When he calls on a dealer he is pre- 
pared with his story, and knows in what the dealer 
will be interested. If the dealer cannot see him 
he goes on to the next man, and comes back to 
the first man later on. He is not a model of per- 
fection, merely a real personage who uses his head 
all the time, doing hard, intelligent thinking and 
planning. 


Belt Fastening Service Chart 


When determining how to most effectively join any 
given belt, an engineer should consider the belt width, 
its thickness, the pulley diameter and the type of work. 
To assist in making correct decisions in such matters 
so simple and easy that an unskilled workman may be 
intrusted with first class work, the Crescent .Belt Fas- 
tener Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
has prepared the New Crescent Service Chart Form, 
N. Y. 201, which furnishes a tabular arrangement em- 
bracing all the data for every kind and make of belt 
of each length, width and thickness, under diverse 
service conditions. This chart should be of great value 
to engineers, purchasing agents, shop superintendents 
or others who have to do with such work. All in want 
of one or more of these charts will get them by address- 
ing the company. 


From a Manufacturer 


Hazleton, Pa., July 31, 1918. 


Gentlemen: Will you kindly send us one-half dozen 
or more of the editorial in your recent publication, en- 
titled “It’s Up to You, Mr. Buyer,” obliging very truly 
yours, 


A. W. DRAKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
M. F. Hoeing, Sales Manager. 
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Co-operating with Hoover—Selling Phonographs to Rural Trade—Gifts 
for the Doughboys—Summer Specialties Make Attractive 
Publicity—A Drive on Tires 


By Burt J. PARIS 


Hooverizing with a Hoosier 


No. 1 
HEN it comes to co-operating with the Food 
Administration to help lick the Kaiser, we 

don’t believe the grocers have so much on the hard- 
ware men. The grocer gets behind a direct saving 
in the raw materials, so to speak, and the hardware 
man enables the housewife to make the most of the 
foods bought to save. 

Our point is illustrated by this forceful ad just 
received from M. A. Benson of Saranac, Mich. The 
kitchen cabinet, according to this presentation, 
effects saving of food material by insuring accuracy 
of measurement and mixing and complete protection 
of supplies. 

The kitchen cabinet also saves the housewife time 
and the more time that is saved, the more work that 
can be done for war relief organizations composed 
of the loyal women of the land. 

The sales proposition made in this ad is most at- 
tractive. There is a small down payment asked and 
the balance arranged to suit individual circum- 
stances. 

Altogether this ad shines out as a very effective 
bit of publicity. Well displayed, carefully written 
and attractively illustrated, it got its message across 
to the housewives of Saranac and environs. 


(2 cols. x 915 tn.) 


A Grafonola on Every Farm 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 6 in.) 
R. JOHN A. LOSEE, President of the Bu- 
chanan Hardware Company of _ Richfield 


Springs, N. Y., sent us this ad on talking machines 
and it is certainly a good piece of selling copy. The 
heading reflects the prestige enjoyed by the instru- 
ment featured and the short paragraphs of text con- 
vey the story quickly and succinctly. 

We would make two additions to this announce- 
ment. First, mention of easy terms; second, men- 
tion of different styles and casewoods as suggested 
by the price range. 

The Buchanan Company has a rich agricultural 
community upon which to draw prospects for phono- 
graphs and it should pay them to hit this department 
of their business good and hard. 

A good way to give impetus to this trade is to run 
a special offer ad in which a medium-priced style is 
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featured with a half dozen records, the price of the 
whole quoted and the outfit offered for a small 
down payment. In choosing a style for this com- 


























Price $25.00 to $32.00. Terms $1.00 weekly. 


TEAM-MATES 
That Every Kitchen Should Have 


ANG the government's patriotic food card in your window 
H and get the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet. The Hoosier will 
help any loyal American housewife save tood by perventing 
waste in measuring and mixing ana by keeping supplies in pro- 
tected containers. 

It will bring you 40 work-saving devices, including Hoo- 
sier s exclusive Shaker Flour Sifter, Two-way Sugar Bin, Re- 
volving Spice Jar Rack, Sliding Table ‘Top, Over Size Base and 
Scientific Arrangement that reduces motions over half and saves 
you tiles of steps. 








Pay only $5.00 on delivery, balance as convenient. 4 


1—Pointing the way to household economy 




















September 5, 1918 
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Columbia 
Grafonola 


is everywhere recognized as the 
Supreme Instrument. 
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COLUMBIA RECORDS are inexpensive but they 


give you 


SPOOSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSHS OHS SSH SHSOSHHOSOH SS ESSSESSSSOSOOO SHOE EOOOOSOOSOOOOSD 





4 ‘ 
$ all the best of Popular and Operatic Music. 
5 COLUMBIA dance records are famous and the Grafonola 
4 ; : 
> plays them with a swing and dash that no other phon- 
3 ograph can equal. 
€ 
7 
3 COME IN—see and hear and play the COLUMBIA and 
z look over our line of records. If you wish to own a 
3 special record, leave your order and it will receive 
3 prompt attention. 
4 
4 
3 PRICES—$85, $55, $45, $30, $18. 
; 
> 
° 
- 
$ PHONE 63 
$ “AT YOUR SERVICE” 
; 
. + h HARDW ARE 
; Sucnanan COMPANY 
7 
* 
7 
4 
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—Talking machines well presented 


bination ad, we would recommend a model contain- 
ing the automatic record filing device which has 
proven very popular. 


For Our Soldier’s Comfort 


No. 8 (2 cols. x 10 in.) 


HE Edwards & Chamberlin Hardware Co. of 

Kalamazoo, Mich., sent us this ad, which is 
bound to bring a lot of comfort to some of our boys 
hailing from Kalamazoo. 

Sensible articles are featured in this ad—articles 
that a soldier on active duty will find real use for. 
The razor outfits are especially valuable and items 
like a flashlight and a compass are real necessities. 

In subsequent ads of this nature, we would sug- 
gest substituting the word ‘“‘Yanks” for ‘“‘SSammies.” 
It seems that our lads don’t like “Sammies’”’ or 
“Buddies” or anything else but “Yanks.” This fact 
was forcibly impressed upon us the other day when 
we paid a visit to Camp Merritt, located at Dumont, 
N. J. There we heard a Y. M. C. A. man, a minister, 
who had three boys abroad. He had just returned 
from France and as you read this, he will be on his 
way back. This Y. M. C. A. man said, among other 
highly interesting things, that “Yanks” is the word. 
“Yanks” they are known by to Tommy and Poilu 
alike, and “Yanks” it is to the end of this war. 

We had read as much before in the newspapers, 
but when you hear it reiterated by a man fresh from 
No Man’s Land, you believe it. 

Our readers will take a mighty lot of downright 
satisfaction in one thing this “Y’” man said, and 
that is that the cowardly Huns are really running 
short of rubber for gas masks and are making 
roundabout overtures to discontinue this frightful 
method of warfare, but as the “Y” man said, “we 
have plenty of rubber and we are making a gas 
that goes the dirty curs one better and we are going 
to use it. They started it and we’ll finish it.” And 


everybody yelled until they were blue in the face. 








Attractive Summer Specialties 


No. 4 (3 cols. « 12 in.) 


ROM Montgomery, Ala., comes this ad of 

Tullis - Gamble Hardware Company. It is a 
highly attractive presentation of summer needfuls. 
There’s the “workless” freezer and the vacuum bot- 
tle in a special lunch kit. These two ought to be 
good sellers until the advent of Jack Frost and then 
some. 

The bottom section of the ad is news for the 
housewife. The articles featured fit right in with 
her present activities. This ad is well arranged, 
carefully written and is exceptionally attractive 
from start to finish. 


FOR OUR SAMMIES 


Nothing is too good 
for them! The very 
best we can do, their 
lot is a hard, gruesome, 
comfortless one. 

Everybody has some 
Sammie relative or friend, 
Let’s send him a remind- 
er that we're thinking of 
him and that we want to 
do a little for his com- 
fort. Every Sammie will 
welcome anyone of these 
gifts: 


the 




















MESS KIT 
Three piece, knife, 
fork and spoon, Com- 
munity ware, only $1.25 














THE SOLDIER’S" Ss H A VE 


It'll be a _——, experience or 
pending on the sort of equipment. To make the 
cess we commend: 


Gillette 
Qutfits 


Razors and 


have a suc- 


Blades 


brush and soap@ 


$6 to $9 














KNIVES— 
S3c, Sf, 


se 


$1.50, $2.50 


Colgate 
Toilet Goods 


A full line of Col 





WRIST WATCHES 


gates toilet f Ing nT Radiolite 








@4 50 


A NEVER FAILING GUIDE 
A compass may help him ba to his own 
Litenite $2.90. Oth $1.75 
How rhnertt Has it Been 
Since You Sent Some- 
thing to Sammie ? 


|r WARDS ¢ (HAMBERLy 


@ Harvware Company @ 








lines 


r ge 





A TRENCH 
LIGHT 

The Eveready 
Dayle lets S 
mie find his was 
through the 
winding trench- 
es Many styles, 
ase, $1, $1.20, 
$1.50, $1.75 to $3 























3—For the boys in camp and at the front 
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These 
Money Savers 
Start the Bank Account 





ork—Sa 











WORKLESS No t hekin 
SIMPLE—On! parts. 
SANITARY—No wood; cleanable white 
enamel lithe aphed f 
ECONOMICAL e a a 
CONVENIENT—Set on dining table for 
convenient service. Fits in refrigera 


tor 





Price a oe . oe Keeps the Noon a 


Fresh and Appeti 











The UNIVERSAL Lunch 
Box. For the man, woman or 
Sy 

ON IP 182, y, ~ child who eats luncheon away 
\ (ae ® from home. The pint size UNI 
mae Py RK. ieot 8 VERSAL Vacuum Bottle keeps 
Pe ; . _ } tea or ec steaming hot or 
\* sore = #°- - Case = j 21m any beverage ice cold, while the 
_ = =) “ £™= >) | construction of the box is such. 
that it keeps all food perfectly’ 
fresh. Made of heavy tin with 

black enamel finis) 
Price $3.50 Price $4.25 














very practical shape and size for baking use is made in 
PYREX, the original transparent ovenware 


















Let Conservo work for You, Madam 


Cooks for 3 to 15 Persons 





May with the trouble of cooking all the usual 
aad A ery up 
Or for preserving, Ce 
an tir Price $11.00 





= American Housewives 
t 


the fr 





against waste 
uits and ve 
st be save od uw 





THE UNIVERSAL ype CHOPPER 
the left-overs delicious and 
al ila tay) toods. Ine ensive and brings 














4—Strong summer specialty ad 


Tire Ad Features Guarantee 
No. 5 (3 cols. « 10 in.) 
HE selling argument of this ad is based on the 
fact that the tire carries a definite guarantee 
and that this guarantee could not be made if there: 
were not substantial quality in the tire. 


Obituary 


Col. John Henry Cunningham, formerly of Boston, 
died: Aug. 19 after two months’ illness at Riverbank 
Court, Cambridge, Mass. Colonel Cunningham was 
born in Charlestown 60 years ago. He became a mem- 
ber of the firm operating the Washington Pipe Works, 
East Boston, and with his father, Thomas Cunningham, 
and his brother he conducted the Cunningham Iron 
Works. In 1882 the father died, and Mr. Cunningham 
assumed sole control of the business. He also was 
vice-president of the Lone Star Iron Company of Texas 
and was active in other iron concerns. In addition, 
Colonel Cunningham was prominently identified with 
street railways, banks, public utility companies and 
other New England interests. He made several trips 
around the world during his life. He was a 32nd de- 
gree Mason annd a member of the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation and the Boston City Club., Colonel Cunningham 
is survived by a widow, a son and daughter and four 
grandchildren. Funeral services were held at Mt. 
Auburn Cemetery Chapel, Cambridge, Aug. 21. 

Funeral services were held Aug. 22 at Chesham, 
N. H., for Samuel D. Bemis, 86 years old, who died 
the previous Sunday after a brief illness. Mr. Bemis 


Reading matter continues on page 98 
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Quality is Economy 





THIS IS THE SIGN OF A HOOD DEALER 


There Must Be Something Back 
of a 6000 Mile Guarantee 


They carry an adjustment guarantee for the above mile 
age. Is there any other tire that will produce a better 
mileage guarantee? 


It’s The Hood Extra Ply That 
Gives The Extra Mileage 


Try one Hood—you’ll come back after the other three. They are 
money savers for you. Suppose you try a Hood—if they are what 
we say they are—you’re ahead. Ask us. 


EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE 





PAWTUCKET 28.1, 
178480 MAIN ST. 22-24 EAST 
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5—In which the guarantee is the argument 





At the same time, we would advise the William K. 
Toole Company to use a sales argument based on 
other things as well as the guarantee. A guaran- 
teed tire makes a big hit with some motorists; with 
others it doesn’t. Unfortunately some guarantees 
are not backed up and followed through as they 
should be and when a motorist runs afoul of a con- 
dition like this, talk on guarantees runs off his 
mentality like water off the proverbial fowl. This 
being the case, it is well to have two strings to your 
bow when you run tire ads. 


was one of the best known men in the State, and at 
one time represented his district in the legislature. 
Until recently he was engaged in the manufacture of 
wooden ware. He is survived by a widow, a son and 
three grandchildren. 


Resigns to Aid Food Director 


At his request, George M. Landers has been relieved 
of his duties as president of the North & Judd Mfg. 
Co., New Britain, Conn., in order that he may give his 
entire time to his work as assistant to State Food 
Director Robert Scoville. Mr. Landers remains with 
the company as a vice-president. The new officers are 
Howard C. Noble, president; E. M. Wightman, vice- 
president and secretary; Frederick M. Holmes, vice- 
president and treasurer; George M. Landers and Proc- 
tor Carr, vice-presidents; Samuel McCutcheon, assistant 
secretary, and A. H. Parker, assistant treasurer. 
Charles E. Glover, president Skinner Chuck Co. and 
vice-president American Hardware Corporation, and 
Proctor Carr, formerly sales manager United States 
Hames Co., Buffalo, were added to the directorate. 
Howard C. Noble, the new president, has been with 
the company for 46 years. 
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Ghe STANLEY 


Peerless Storm Sash Hardware 
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ANCY buying cheap storm 

sash hardware to save a 

few cents and then _ be- 
cause it permits cold blasts to 
ais i find their way in, have to pay 
many dollars for extra fuel! 

















No. 1717 is strorg and heavy, holds the 
frame firm, and prevents rattling. 


nee raly and quickly. STANLEY Peerless Storm Sash 
Hardware is carefully and cor- 
rectly designed. It affords the 
maximum of convenience, per- 
fect reliability, and it ‘can be 
rightly considered to be the watch- 
dog of the expensive coal pile. 





Every one now wants to save 
coal. Suggest this necessary line 
to your customers and watch 
your sales rise! 








ik ti teal dala tte Write for complete catalog. Sent 
STANLEY Peerless Hanger, 
actuel size free on request. 


The Stanley Works - New Britain - Conn. 


Manufact f Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds including Stanley CH 
NEW YORK Ball Bearing Butts. Alse Pulls, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners; ICAGO 
100 Lafayette Street Screen Window and Blind Trimmings; Twinrold Box Strapping, and Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 73 East Lake Street 


STANLEY GARAGE HARDWARE IS ADAPTABLE FOR FACTORY AND MILL USE 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Game Board and Folding 
Table 


The Crown Combination Game 
Board is manufactured by the Carrom 
Co., Ludington, Mich. The board “De 
Luxe,” Style A, is fitted with appli- 
ances for playing 65 games. It has 
a carrom side and a reverse side, with 
crokinole panel. The crokinole panel 


Crown combination 


board 


Luxe 
game 


Style “A” De 


is of mahogany. The ditch is lined 
with green felt. The balance of the 
board is made of white maple, se- 
lected stock, natural wood, extra fine 
finish. The diagrams. on both sides 
are in marquetry transfer work, an 
imitation of inlaid wood. The board 
is fitted with felt cushions, 29 inches 


femme folding table, No. 345 
square, and round corners. The cen- 
ters are of three-ply veneer. The 
board has a fine rubbed finish which 
makes a good shooting surface. 

The same company manufactures 
the Acme Folding Table, of which No. 
345 is an example. It is declared to 
be the strongest table for its weight 


Table as folded 


ever made. The top, measuring 30 
x 30 in., is made of special compo- 
board, light and strong. It is covered 
with either green felt or leatherette 


as desired. It can be used either as 
a card or sewing table. A folding de- 
vice permits the legs to fold in flush 
with the rim. All metal parts are 
nickel plated. The new design is 
made entirely without braces. By 
pressing a small spring attachment 
the leg is quickly folded. The legs 
are not offset, but stand squarely un- 
der the corners of the table. The 
total shipping weight is 13 pounds, 
including 120 pieces of equipment. 


Nail-less Strapping 


Special Nail-less Steel Strapping is 
manufactured by the Acme Steel 
Goods Company, 2840 Archer Avenue, 
Chicago. This strapping is intended 
to be applied several inches from the 
ends of cases, complying with steam- 
ship requirements and giving’ maxi- 
mum reinforcement to the case. It 
does not stretch, but draws the boards 
together tight and keeps moisture 
from entering the case. There is said 
to be no danger of injuring the con- 
tents by nails and there are no jagged 
ends. Shippers are informed that by 
using this strapping they can reduce 
their expenses on lumber by using 
%e-in. boards where %-in. was for- 
merly used and that freight bills can 
thereby be reduced 50 per cent. 


New Maytag Washer 


The new Maytag Washer is the 
product of the Maytag Co., Newton, 
Iowa. It is claimed that this ma- 





Maytag Washer 

chine will do the entire week’s wash- 
ing of an average family in an hour's 
time. The Maytag Co. has departed 
radically from the usual principle of 
designing and has created a machine 











Attaching Nail-less steel strapping 


Acme strapping is made of special 
analysis steel of great tensile strength 
for use with patented stretching and 
sealing tools. It comes in continuous 
length coils which weigh from 50 to 
60 pounds each. The coils are easily 
slipped on a permanent wooden reel. 

An illustration of the “C” Type 
Stretcher is shown on the left of box, 
revealing the metal strapped tight 
around the case to prevent rebound 
and to keep the case to the size de- 
sired. The jaws of the sealer are in 
the operator’s hands, which close the 
joints. Acme Nail-less Strapping is 
declared to be equally suitable for 
cases, bales or fibre cartons. 


Reading matter continues on page 
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not unlike a cabinet phonograph in 
shape and not much larger. It is said 
to run as smoothly and silently as an 
electric fan. The machine is 35 in. 
high, 21% in. wide and 24 in. deep. 
It weighs 185 lb. 

Every piece that goes into the May- 
tag machine is metal. The cylinder 
is made of aluminum. The body of 
the machine is of heavy non-corrosive 
metal, securely fitted and bolted on 
all sides, top and bottom edges, to 
heavy angle irons. All moving: parts 
necessary in the actual operation of 
the washer are completely closed. It 
is therefore described as safe in th 
hands of a child. The motor for op- 
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R-W No. 643 
Swing Door Closer 
and Check 





Packed, One in Corrugated Fibre Box, with Screws 


Stands Ace High with Builders 
and Building Owners. 


Because 
Regularly finished in gold bronze. Finished in 
a silver bronze or ivory black without additional 
Spring cannot be overwound. charge. Prices for other finishes on application. 
Liquid occupies separate chamber from spring 
mechanism which prevents leakage of oil. Fitted with soffit, flush or corner bracket, or fur- 
nished without bracket. 


Scientifically adapted to its purpose. 


Adapted to right or left hand swing doors. 


Simple and effective spring adjustment. No. 643 Door Closer and Check is a worthy unit 

; F of the R-W line and conforms in every respect to 

a... _ machined to a perfect fit and are inter- the high character established by Richards-Wilcox 

8 ror products. It will sell itself in your community if 
Made in six sizes for various weights of doors. you give it a start. 


Write for folder giving complete description and prices. 
Sent without obligation. 


RichardsWitcox Manufacturing (0 


SANFRANCIICO Aurora, ILLrnois, USA. em 
pradyosd Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co,Ltd.London Ont. pes apactem 
“Ahanéger for any door that slides” 
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erating the machine is placed under- 
neath in such a position as to elimi- 
nate any possible danger, either to 
the operator or to the motor itself. 

No knowledge of machinery is nec- 
essary in operating the Maytag. The 
complete washing is handled by only 
two controlling levers—one for the 
washer and one for the wringer. Once 
the clothes are placed in the cylinder, 
no further attention is necessary un- 
til they are ready to wring fifteen or 
twenty minutes later. The wringer 
is self-operating. It is under instant 
control and can be started and stopped 
at will. It may be operated in either 
direction by the mere turn of oper- 
ating handle. 

The construction of the cylinder is 
such that the hot suds are forced 
through the meshes of every piece of 
clothes six times with every revolu- 
tion, by the constant in-rush of wa- 
ter through the openings in the six 
scoops built into the cylinder drum. 
It is claimed that no dirt can success- 
fully resist this action. 

To operate, the clothes to be washed 
are simply placed in the cylinder, hot 
water and soap are put in the tub, 
the special sliding cover is placed over 
the top and, after starting the motor, 
the mere turn of the control lever 
starts the washer. 


Camp Equipment 

Various articles of camp equipment 
are manufactured by the Bedding De- 
partment of Wilson & Co., Forty- 
second Street and Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago. The “Restgood” Officer’s 
Army Roll has been accepted by the 
United States Army as regulation, but 
differs from the army roll through 
the addition of a separate bag fas- 
tened to one end of the roll for laun- 
dry and toilet articles. It is made of 





Officer's army roll 


extra heavy waterproof khaki, and is 
of ample proportions so that it can be 
slept in comfortably. A_ slip with 
glove fasteners is provided for a re- 





<— — 


Army roll as rolled up 


movable mattress. Extra long straps 
with buckles are attached for fasten- 
ing after rolled. Open, the roll meas- 
ures 30 x 78 inches. Rolled up, it has 
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Roll-a-bed tent open 


a diameter of 12 inches with a weight 
of 17 pounds. 

The “Restgood” Roll-A-Bed-Tent is 
declared to be another practical and 
serviceable combination. It is espe- 
cially suitable for motorists and out- 
decor campers. It is easily put up and 
serves as a comfortable bed, equipped 





Officer’s and camper’s valet 


with sterilized curled hair 
mattress and a tent afford- 
ing protection against wind, 
rain and insects. Apertures 
which can be screened are 
provided so that ventilation 
is insured even when the 
side curtains are fastened, 
to.insure privacy or to pro- 
tect against wind or rain. 
These apertures can be 
closed in stormy weather by flaps pro- 
vided for that purpose. In good 
weather the side curtains may be 
folded out of the way. The top pro- 
tects the sleepers against disturbance 
by bright moonlight and _ intercepts 
the dew. 

The folding cot and tent frame are 
made of hardwood lumber, reinforced 
at the joints with steel plates. The 
mattress and sidewall covering are 


<i 





Valet as folded 
Reading matter continues on 


made of heavy khaki duck, roof and 
backwall of waterproofed khaki duck. 
Mattress, roof and backwall are fas- 
tened to the frame with three stout 
straps and buckles. The bed has a 
removable rail in the center to pre- 
vent sagging in the middle. It will 
accommodate two persons comfortably 
and can safely support 600 pounds. 
When rolled up it forms a compact 
bundle and can be strapped to the 
running board of a motor car or car- 
ried on top. It weighs 75 pounds. 
Wilson’s Officers’ and Campers’ 
Valet consists of a folding toilet kit 





6x9 in. khaki case 3x4 in. khaki case 


for soldiers and campers. The kit is 
made of khaki with a steel mirror, 
6 x 9 in., and with pockets for toilet 
articles, wearing apparel, writing ma- 
terial and laundry. It hangs by a 
grommet from a tent pole or wall and 
folds into a package one foot square. 

Wilson’s camp mirrors are of highly 
polished steel and nickel plated. They 
are made in two sizes with heavy 
khaki cases and snap fasteners. The 
mirrors have a hole at the top for 
hanging to nail or other projection. 
Sizes 6 x 9 in. and 8 x 4 in. 


New Ohlen. Publications 


Following the recent installation of 
new machinery and equipment in its 
wood and metal band saw depart- 
ments, the James Ohlen & Sons Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, has received from the 
printer advance copies of a new cata- 
log devoted exclusively to these lines. 
It is entitled “Ohlen Band Saws for 
Wood and Metal” and will be sent to 
the trade upon request. It is a very 
handsome book, printed on good paper 
with cover in colors, profusely illus- 
trated and contains information for 
all band saw users. The Ohlen com- 
pany has also ready for immediate dis- 
tribution a forty-four page booklet, 
illustrated, with colored cover, en- 
titled “Saw Efficiency.” This publica- 
tion deals with the Ohlen general line 
and devotes several pages to the pur- 
chase, use and care of saws. 
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OUR NEW 


Hay Rack and 


Wagon Bed 
Hardware 














which sells fast at interesting profit 
for you dealers—and stays sold — 


WILL BE ANNOUNCED 


In an Early Issue of “Hardware Age’ 
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LOOK FOR IT—IT WILL PAY YOU 





ALLITH-PROUTY CO. 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Boston Chicago New York Los Angeles Philadelphia San Francisco 





. Door Hangers and Tracks, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, 
Fire-Door Hardware, Overhead Carriers, Hardware Specialties 









| Catalogs, Blue Prints or Special Information Promptly Furnished 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


MonTICELLO, ARK.—The Owen Jolley Hardware Company 
has moved to new quarters and added a complete line of 
furniture to its regular stock. 

HEALDSBURG, CAL.—Rose, Stevenson & Emerson are suc- 
cessors to Horton & Stevenson They request catalogs on 
the following lines: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
Vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, 
heavy. farm implements, heavy hardware, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigera- 
tors, shelf hardware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

Paris, ILu.—The Hardware & Harness Co., 206-210 North 
Main Street, has taken over the stock of A. A. Piper & Sons. 

PAXTON, ILL.—Albert Froyd has disposed of his stock of 
baseball goods, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing 
tackle, gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, poultry supplies, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, 
and washing machines to Keller & Beatty. Catalogs re- 
quested. 

PETERSBURG, IND. tead & Marsee now own the stock of 
automobile access belting and packing, electrical house- 
hold specialties, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, etc., of the 
Read & Carlisle Co. 

Crepar Rapips, lowa.—E. L. Rogers & Son have taken 
over the stock of Rogers & Runkle. 

ELGIN, lowa.—W. J. Kohler now carries'a stock of auto- 
mobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, builders’ hardware, 
electrical household specialties, heavy hardware, galvanized 
and tin sheets, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, washing 
machines, etc. 

OapEN, lowa.—The W. S. Gray Hardware Co. stock has 
changed hands. A. P. Cotton & Son are the purchasers, 

SipLey, Ilowa.—Wm. Washer & Son have purchased an 
implement business here. 

Sioux City, Ilowa.—The Peete Hardware Co. has opened 
«a new store at 221 Fourth Street, carrying a complete stock 
of shelf and other hardware, sporting goods, machinists’ tools 
and automobile supplies. Catalogs requested. 

STATE CE r, Iowa.—McMahon & Sons have opened a 
hardware store. J. L. McMahon, one of the partners, has 
been in business for the past 42 years. 

SmitH CENTER, Kay.—J. H. Bland is closing out the J. 
A. Otis Estate stock of hardware. 

WicHiTa, Kan.—H. L. Norman, formerly of Arkansas 
City, is now manager of the Harry Mead Hardware Co., 
which operates a chain of stores. 

Monrok, LA.—The Monroe Hardware Co., Inc., wholesaler 
and retailer, carries a stock of automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, churns, cream’ separators, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and _ tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, lime and cement, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges, and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, and wagons and buggies. P. M. Atkins 
is president; H. U. Millsaps, vice-president, and W. L. 
Ethridge, secretary and treasurer. 

CALUMET, Micu.—The Carlton Hardware Company is sell- 
ing its retail stock of hardware. 

CHARLEVOIX, Micu.—The Blanchard Hardware Co. has 
increased its capital from $15,000 to $25,000. 

Detroit, Micu.—Peter Demchak & Sons have sold their 
stock and business to Louis Gunsberg and Ignatz Kraus, 
who will continue under the name of Gunsberg Bros. 

ESscANABA, Micu.—A. J. Moreau and Ernest L. Beauchamp 
have recently opened a store here under the name of the 
Cloverland Implement Co, They will handle a line of cream 
separators, gasoline engines, heavy farm implements, sport- 
ing goods and wagons and buggies. 

NortH BraNcH, Micu.—H. W. Buckle, who has been en- 
gaged in the hardware business at Tawas City, has moved 
his stock here, and purchased the business of J. B. Haga- 
man, 

Birp IsLAND, MINN.-—-Allen & Smith have sold their stock 
to H. Bert Ley. The new owner requests catalogs on the 
following : Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin 
shop, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

BRICELYN, MINN.—E. R. Lindeman & Co. has bought the 
stock of the Bricelyn Mercantile Co. Catalogs requested 
on a general line of hardware, furniture and stoves. 

HoFFMAN, MINN.—The Hoffman Hardware & Furniture 
Co. stock has been purchased by A. H. Rosenquist. No 
change will be made in the firm name. A complete stock 
of hardware, etc., will be carried. 


CARTHAGE, Mo.—The Keim & McMillan Hardware Co,, 
composed of H. M. Keim and Joseph McMillan, and who 
have conducted a wholesale and retail business in Carthage 
since 1888, has decided to dispose of its stock. 


REVERE, Mo.—The T. Van Ausdel stock, consisting of 
builders’ hardware, pbuilding paper, churns, cutlery, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, lime and cement, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, mechanics’ tools, shelf 
hardware, pumps, etc., has been bought by C. E. Lucas. 


WAKEFIELD, NeEB.—The Consumers Lumber Co., purchaser 
of the Childs & Johnson stock, requests catalogs on a gen- 
eral line of hardware. 


BRIDGETON, N. J.—Arnold M. Bauer has started in busi 
ness at 44 South Laurel Street. Among the lines handled 
will include automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, cutlery, dog collars, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing tackle, furniture depart- 
ment, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, shelf hardware, sport- 
ing goods, toys, games and washing machines. 


SHErwoop, N. D.—A. A. Laur carries a stock of bath- 
room fixtures, kitchen housefurnishings, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, kitchen cabinets, sporting goods, etc. 


CosHocTton, Ounlo.—H. O. Nelson has purchased the 
Coshocton Sporting Goods Store from Burton Call. The 
name of the concern will remain unchanged. 


WASHINGTON, OKLA.—The Fox Morehead Hardware Co., 
dealing in baseball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furniture department, galvanized and _ tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing machines, have 
added a complete line of furniture to their stock. 


Homer Ciry, Pa.—The firm of Z. T. Kelly & Son has been 
dissolved, and the business has been taken over by George 
H. Kelly, who will hereafter conduct it under his own name. 
Catalogs requested on automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware. 
builfing paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, lime and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 


LEBANON, S. D.—Penrod & Wilson sold an interest in 
their hardware business to J. G. Blum. 


YANKTON, S. D.—G. J. Martin is purchaser of the F. T. 
Osborn hardware store. 


COLLINSVILLE, TEX.—The hardware store and _ stock of 
F. P. Varley was recently damaged by fire. 

GREENVILLE, Tex.—The firm of Mitchell & Harris has con- 
solidated its stock with that of Armistead & Ende. The 
business will be conducted under the firm name of the 
Armistead & Ende Hardware Co. A corporation will be 
formed with a capital stock of $35,000, by John Mitchell, 
John Harris, Mrs. E, Ende, James Armistead and T. L. 
Husbands. Catalogs requested on the following: Automo- 
bile accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, bicy- 
cles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home bar- 
bers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, plumbing department, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 


WHEELING, W. Va.—The Neff Hardware Co. now owns 
the stock of T. A. Hoge at 1018 Market Street. 


ATHENS, Wis.—Henry Kreutzer has disposed of his hard- 
ware and furniture stock to Blecha & Henning. 


CapoTtr, Wis.—The Cadott Hardware Co., successor to E. 
H. May, requests catalogs on bicycles, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen housefur- 
nishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, pumps, ranges and cook stoves and wash- 
ing machines. 


Rewey, Wis.—J. H. Leyson now carries a stock of auto- 
mobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belt- 
ing and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized 
and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, har- 
ness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons, buggies an 
washing machines. 
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